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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


VoLuME XVII MARCH, 1go1 NUMBER 3 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD 
IN THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


NoTtHING is more common than to speak of the Bible as a 
book, and nothing is more misleading. It is not a book; it isa 
literature of a nation and of a religious community. 
One has but to look at the Hebrew Bible, with its 
three collections of sacred books, to realize that he 
has before him the attempts made by the Jewish people at differ- 
ent periods to collect those books which they judged of the 
highest worth. Yet even this statement is but imperfect. Not 
only is the Bible a collection of literature, but this literature is 
at once the record and the product of an historical development, 
and this development is twofold. 


THE BIBLE 
A LITERATURE 


On the one side, the literature of the Bible is the record and 
the product of a developing nation and a developing Christian 
Tus Literature COMMunity. Never was this so plain as it is today. 
THE Proouct of The painstaking effort of critical scholars, however 
Aw HistoricaL much they. may differ among themselves as to 
ae details, has placed beyond dispute this fact, that in 
the Bible we have the literary remains of every stage of the rise and - 
fall of the Hebrew people. The saga, the folk-tale, the chronicle 
of the preliterary period; the history and legislation, political 
and religious teaching of national maturity; the lamentation, 
the prayer, and the song of praise and faith from years of 
national misery —all these have gone to make up the Old Testa- 
ment. Similarly in the New Testament there are the writings 
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of primitive, of Pauline, and of catholic Christianity. It is an 
elementary step to recognize the historical processes which give 
rise to such literature, and until such a recognition has been 
made—and that, too, without reservation—no study of the 
Bible can claim any historical value. 


Yet here again we have but imperfectly set forth the signifi- 
cance of the historical point of view. The recognition of the 
fact that the literature composing the Bible is the 
Hin product of different ages and historical situations 
TERATURE A 
RECORD OF carries with it the further recognition of the devel- 
A Growine opment of the idea of God, which this literature 
— has preserved. No method can be historical which 
finds the same content in the word Jehovah when 
used by the Israelites fresh from Egypt and when used by Isaiah. 
The Hebrew idea of God was one result of divine inspiration, 
and therefore it grew with the Hebrew race, and the stages of 
this process are recorded in the Hebrew literature. 


But such a record of the growing knowledge of God is but 
another name for a growing revelation of God. Popular theol- 
ite ogy too often fails to-grasp the significance of this 
CONnsEQUENTLY fact. According to it, it would seem as if there 
ARecoro of A existed before the foundation of the world a certain 
Growina number of divine truths, all absolute, none relative. 
seul A page of these truths, so to speak, was given to 
Abraham, another to David, another to Hosea, another to Paul. 
The complete collection of these revelations constitutes the 
Bible. In accordance with such a view, revelation is always 
absolute, of equal value for all time. Clearly enough, any 
recognition of the historical processes which give rise to the 
men, and the civilization, and the thought of the Scripture 
literature is utterly inconsistent with such conception. No use 
of illustrative material, however generous, will, therefore, justify 
one’s calling study dominated by such a view historical. Reve- 
lation is impossible apart from human experience. Even when 
the utmost allowance has been made for the play of human 
personality, men of the earliest Hebrew times thought of God 
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imperfectly. For a moment Abraham judged it the divine will 
—and unless one quite abandon the biblical account, who can 
say mistakenly ?—that he should imitate the human sacrifices of 
the surrounding peoples. Revelation, to be revelation, must be 
conditioned by the moral capacities of the person through whom 
it is made. Only the pure in heart can see God. 


And so it follows that revelation through morally imperfect 

men may be outgrown. Nay, in so far as it is conditioned by 

the moral imperfection, it must be outgrown. The 

Inrerpretation VeTy fact that it was sufficient for one age makes it 

OF A insufficient for that age’s successor. For revelation 

PROGRESSIVE is dynamic; it not only fills but enlarges one’s 
REVELATION 

needs, and it can be final only in proportion to the 

moral development of the person through whom it is made. 

If the law was a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, the folk- 
tale was a schoolmaster to lead to the law. To elevate every 
religious hope and expression of an imperfect man living in primi- 
tive conditions into infallible, unavoidable, eternal religious legis- 
lation is to abandon an historical method of interpretation. 
The supreme moral revelation of God can be that alone which 
has been made in the life and words of Him who, though 
tempted like prophet and apostle, was yet without sin. 

This means, therefore, someone may ask, that one should 
preach only the teachings of Jesus? Certainly not. There are 
truth and divine revelation throughout the Bible, but one must 
learn to distinguish between the form and the content of truth. 
The generic, not the specific, the Christlike, not the merely 
Jewish, is the eternal element of the progressive revelation. 


Are not these facts of importance to the preacher? For 

one thing, from the historical point of view, most of the “dis- 

crepancies” of the Bible which have played such 

THe BEARING havoc both with the faith of the literalist and the 
OF THIS UPON. 

PREACHING conscience of the apologist will dissolve. Further, 

the student. and teacher of the Bible will see the 

growth of the divine element in human experience, and will wel- 

come all truth, whether it comes through the imperfect life of a 
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David or the perfect life of our Lord. He will use the Bible as 
a source of teaching, because it reveals to him eternal truths 
taught and experienced by men under the influence of God’s 
spirit. But since he knows them to have been conditioned and 
limited by circumstances and forms of thought long since 
outgrown, he will not confuse ‘revelation’’ with ‘‘ permanent 
authority.” Authority he will find in the complete, and not the 
progressive, revelation. 


A Meditation. 


THE AUTONOMY OF FAITH. 


2 Cor. 1:24. ‘Not that we have lordship over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy: for by faith ye stand.” 


There were not many affairs of the Corinthian church over which 
Paul did not extend his apostolic authority. About matters of dress, 
of conduct, of doctrine —a very different thing from Faith—he gave 
directions freely and without hesitation. But Faith he knew to be 
autonomous. To make it wait upon Obedience would be a reversion 
to the Judaism he combated. Religious life, to be at its best, must 
be untrammeled. When one is forbidden to trust his own interpre- 
tation of the voice of God, he is forbidden the gospel. The Christ of 
God did not die to lay new commands upon an already burdened 
human conscience, but to show the way to a spontaneous righteous- 
ness, the fruit of generous impulses, themselves the fruit of the Spirit. 
Therefore it is that Obedience is the darling and Faith the fear of 
legalists of all ages. May God give us strength to stand in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free! 


EPHESUS. 


By PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
The University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


No city ever had a more picturesque approach, or a more 
beautiful situation, than ancient Ephesus. Its importance lay in 
its position as the greatest harbor on the eastern coast of the 
/Egean sea, and one of the main links of connection on the chief 
line of communication between the East and Greece or Rome. 
Ephesus was the gate by which the West visited the East: the 
East looked out through it over the sea toward the West. The 
Roman governor of the province of Asia—richest, fullest of 
great cities, most civilized, and most full of intellectual life of 
all the provinces of the Roman empire—was bound to land first 
in Ephesus, as he entered on his office. Let us imagine ourselves 
standing on the deck of the ship which bears the proconsul to 
his province and his capital, on a morning in early summer. 
The Roman governor—a man already past the prime of life, 
who had reached this richest prize of his career after a long 
series of offices, both military and civil, through which all who 
entered on the high career of politics must pass in strictly defined 
order; a man educated first in the training of the schools and 
afterward in the school of life and office —gazes, full of curiosity 
and interest, around him. While still far out at sea, he catches 
a glimpse of Chios to the left, or of Icaria to the right, according 
as his ship keeps a northerly or a southerly course. Afterward, 
nearer on the right, he passes the splendid, lofty mass of moun- 
tainous Samos, while the varied coast of Ionia lies on the left 
and in front. As he approaches the coast he distinguishes 
a sandy beach in front of the rocky hills. The ship keeps 
straight on toward a break in the hills, two to three miles wide, 
and enters a gulf which runs up several miles into the land. In _ 
the centuries that followed this gulf has been silted up and 
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transformed into dry land; and so Ephesus is now several miles 
distant from the coast, though it was built to be a great seaport. 
Ancient Ephesus had an outer harbor, which was part of the land- 
locked gulf, and an inner harbor, which, through the deposit 
from the river, had been cut off from the gulf and was entered 
only with some difficulty by a long and shallow channel. Sev- 
eral islands in the gulf have since then become rocky hills in the 
plain which the river has slowly won from the sea. 

Ephesus, which we have thus approached from the west, lies 
on the outermost spurs of the mountains that fringe the gulf on 
the south. We see it before us, at the inner corner of the gulf. 
Its walls stretch from west to east for two miles along the 
southern shore, and the battlements and towers stand out sharp 
and prominent from the top of the long ridge of Mount Coressos 
above the city, while the houses sleep in the deep glen under 
the shadow of the fortified hills. The extreme westerly point 
is the Hermaion, or hill of Hermes; a little to the east is the 
loftier hill of Astyages, on which still stands in unusually good 
preservation a tower called, in local tradition, ‘‘St. Paul’s Prison;” 
but this name is, of course, merely fanciful, for the narrative of 
Paul’s residence in Ephesus, as it is recorded in Acts, almost 
excludes the possibility of his having suffered imprisonment 
during his stay in the city. The tower was standing at that 
time, for it is part of the fortifications built by King Lysimachus 
about 285 B.C., when he refounded the city on a new site. 

In the accompanying photograph (fig. 1) St. Paul’s Prison is 
seen in the background; right of it and farther away is the Her- 
maion, while part of the long ridge of Coressos closes in the view 
on the left. In front of Coressos, at the left edge of the view, 
appears the magnificent arched entrance to the stadium, one of 
the most imposing monuments of the ancient city. The ruins in 
front are of Roman brick, the substructures of some large build- 
ing of the imperial time. Perhaps the pretorium, or official 
residence of the Roman governor, was built here soon after 
100 A. D., when Ephesus was made the capital of the prov- 
ince of Asia instead of Pergamus. In earlier times, after the 
province was annexed to the Roman empire in 133 B. C., 
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Pergamus was recognized as the capital, because the province was 
made out of the realm which the last king of Pergamus had 
bequeathed by his will to the Romans. But Ephesus, with its 
splendid harbors, was a far more important trading city than 
Pergamus (which was an inland city, far to the north of the 
direct line of trade between Rome and the East); and it grew 


Fic, 1.— ST, PAUL’S PRISON” (IN BACKGROUND) 


steadily, far outstripping Pergamus, until at last the emperor 
Hadrian, 117-38 A. D., recognized it as ¢he capital of the province. 
From that time onward Ephesus must have been the ordinary 
residence of the proconsul, when he was not engaged in one of 
his progresses through the province. 

Already during the first century, and still more from 
Hadrian’s time onward, many of those magnificent shows and 
festivals and games by which Roman policy loved to amuse and 
please the population were exibited in Ephesus, and attracted 
vast crowds. The court of the Roman governor formed a center 
for the whole country. The goddess of Ephesus became the 
goddess of the entire province of Asia; and her worship drew vast 
crowds of pilgrims from the whole country, as well as tourists 
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and merchants from Europe. Finally almost every Roman official 
of the province, and not merely the governors, would pass 
through Ephesus, coming and going in their frequent change 
of office, and they had often large retinues with them. 

Thus the city was during the Roman period enriched, not 
merely in the natural course of trade, but also by the vast crowds 
of guests who thronged its squares and streets; and these 
strangers (many of whom were wealthy) must have poured into 
Ephesian pockets large sums of money. All trades that are 
stimulated by crowds of visitors, tourists, and sightseers must 
have flourished exceedingly. 

The great future that lay before the city had been foreseen 
centuries previously by King Lysimachus; and, as soon as he 
came into possession of the Ionian coast, about 287 B. C., he 
sketched out the plan of a great city, worthy of being the capital 
of Asia. He built the fortifications, not on the site of the earliest 
city, but on a new place, strongly defended by hills on the land 
side, and protected on the sea side by the shallows and islands 
of the gulf. The completion of his plans was prevented by his 


death. His great new city, called Arsinoe after his wife, then 
sank back to the second-rate level of the older Ephesus, and 
resumed the ancient name. But time and natural circumstances 


were on his side; and when peace gave free play to natural 
advantages under the Roman empire, Ephesus rapidly attained 
its true position, first of commercial, and finally of political pre- 
eminence. 

The eastern part of the city is far more extensive than the 
western. A double hill, called Pion, standing some distance 
north of and separate from Coressos, was included within the walls. 
On the northwestern edge of Pion lies the stadium; and in the 
middle of its western slope the great theater was cut out of the 
side of the hill. The accompanying photograph (fig. 2) shows 
the theater as it was before the recent excavations, made by the 
Austrians, had disclosed all the buildings of its front. Above 
it, to right and left, the flat twin summits of Pion are seen. This 
view is taken from the direction of St. Paul’s Prison. The low 
ground between the theater and the prison has been the principal 
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scene of the recent Austrian excavations. Here were the forum, 
many streets and buildings, including a gymnasium, and the 
arsenal and docks opening out of the larger outer harbor called 
Panormus. Through one of those streets the excited mob, roused 
to fury by the skilful appeal of Demetrius, rushed along toward 
the theater, calling loudly on “great Diana of the Ephesians.” 


Fic. 2,—THE THEATER AT EPHESUS 


Going from the forum toward the pretorium, the modern 
traveler passes the most ancient Christian monument of Ephesus, 
a large double church, about 300 feet long. This is doubtless 
“the very holy church called Maria,” in which was held the third 
cecumenical council, 431 A. D. Near it, on the southeast, is a 
large, shallow basin of marble (fig. 3). At first sight one would 
take it for the basin of a fountain, but there is no hole in the 
center. It is commonly called a baptismal font; but there is 
no reason to accept this name as correct. It is shown in the 
third photograph. 

Some of the most striking remains of Ephesus are situated 
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in the narrow valley between Pion and Coressos—a large gym- 
nasium, a temple, a small theater or odeum, a church, and 
the interesting old Greek polyandrion, wrongly called by Mr. 
Wood the tomb of St. Luke. Here also are the imposing 
ruins of the Magnesian gate, and many interesting monuments 


Fic. 3.—‘‘ THE BAPTISMAL FONT” 


on the roads that lead out of it northward to the temple and 
southeastward to Magnesia. 

The shape of Arsinoe-Ephesus was like a bent bow. The 
western end rested onthe Hermaion, the eastern onthe northern 
skirts of Pion; the sea washed up into the middle space. But 
the sea was difficult of navigation on account of its shallows ; 
and the river was continually raising the shallows, and encroach- 
ing on the sea. Engineering operations attempted by the 
Pergamenian king Attalus in the second century before Christ, 
and by a Roman proconsul under Nero, some years after St. 
Paul’s residence in the city, were powerless to arrest the evil. 
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EPHESUS 


The harbors were silted up, then the whole gulf was silted up, | 
and now the coast runs in a straight line from north to south 
beyond the outermost western hills. 

Such was Ephesus, the Greek city, the Ephesus of politics. 
It came into existence, and it perished. But we have still to 
look at the goddess’ Ephesus, the city of religion, which existed 


Fic. 4.—GENERAL VIEW OF PLAIN OF EPHESUS 
(From a drawing made in 1830) 


before the dawn of history, and is still existing and likely to 
exist till history ends. Ephesus survives, but on a different site. 
“T will move thy candlestick out of its place” is the threat in 
Revelation; and the threat has been fulfilled. 

Standing on a rocky hill, cut into a sanctuary of ancient 
religion, between the stadium and the double church, one looks 
east toward a bold hill crowned by a medieval castle or fortress 
of considerable extent, nearly two miles distant. This is the 
view shown in fig. 4, taken from the drawing of Mr. Allone, 
made about 1830. In the foreground, on the left, we see the 
ruins of the pretorium; on the right, the entrance and some of 
the seats of the stadium; behind the stadium are the outer 
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northern slopes of Pion; in the middle distance are the hill and 
castle of Ayasaluk, in front of which in the plain is the large and 
splendid mosque built by Isa Bey in the fourteenth century; on 
the southern side (2. ¢., the right) of the hill is the village of 
Ayasaluk, and behind it is a Byzantine aqueduct; in the 
distance are the mountains of Messogis, which bound the middle 
Cayster valley on the south. 

We have selected this old view as showing the appearance of 
the plain before any excavations had been made in or near the 
city. The drawing is not quite accurate. It shows the castle hill 
as conical, whereas it is steep only on the north (left) side, and 
sinks slowly ina long line to the south. It also shows the castle too 
lofty in proportion to its extent; and the artist, deceived by the 
clear atmosphere, represents the mountains as if they were nearer 
than they are. But it gives some idea of the beauty of the 
Ephesian plain. 

The mosque points us to the temple of Artemis. Ephesus 
was a center of religion centuries, and perhaps millenniums, 
before it became a political capital. Whatever be the form of 
religion that rules in the country, it finds a home at the same 
spot, near the hill of Ayasaluk; for in Asia Minor religious 
feeling clings with marvelous persistence to definite localities. 
The site of the temple of Diana, or Artemis as she was called 
by the Greeks, was long sought everywhere except in the right 
place. It was hidden deep beneath the accumulated soil of the 
plain; and most looked for it in the city in front of the large 
theater, while Kiepert conjectured that it stood out in the plain 
near the Cayster, a mile or more west of the castle’of Ayasaluk. 
But anyone who was acquainted with the spirit of Asia Minor 
religion would have observed that Justinian built the great 
Church of St. John Theologos on the hill of Ayasaluk, and 
Isa Bey his mosque close under the shadow of the hill; and 
would have inferred that the temple of Artemis was very near 
those later shrines. At last, after many years of excavation, 
Mr. Wood found the remains of the temple about a hundred 
yards south of the mosque. 

The modern name, Ayasaluk, shows the religious feeling. 
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Justinian’s church became the center of population. The medi- 
zval castle was built around it. The place was called “the Saint 
Theolégos,” in Greek Ayos Theolégos. In Italian Ayo-Tholégo 
was corrupted into Alto Luogo, suggesting a meaning in that 
language. In Turkish Ayo-Solégo became Ayasaluk. 

Another view of the hill of Ayasaluk is seen in the frontis- 
piece; it is taken from the east; the Byzantine aqueduct appears 


Fic. 5.—RUINS OF TEMPLE (IN FOREGROUND) FROM THE EAST 


in the foreground; the railway depot interrupts the line of the 
aqueduct on the left; behind it and farther to the left, outside 
the picture, lie the hovels of the modern Turkish village. In the 
background is Mount Gallesion. With its broken pillars crowned 
by a series of storks’ nests, and built to a large extent of frag- 
ments and inscribed marbles from the sacred precinct of the 
goddess, this Byzantine aqueduct is one of the most quaint and 
interesting remains that past history has left in the valley. 

In fig. 5 we stand in the excavations south of the temple, and 
look north over its ruins and over the mosque (which is almost 
hidden by the intervening soil) to the castle of Ayasaluk. The 
shapeless marbles seen in fig. 5 and fig. 6 are all that now remain 
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on the spot. In fig. 6 we stand west of the temple, and look 
eastward to the village; at the left appears the extreme southern 
end of the castle wall. 

The temple of Artemis was built several times. The temple, 
whose insignificant ruins are shown in the photographs repro- 
duced in figs. 5 and 6, was built during the fourth century B. C. 


Fic, 6.—RUINS OF TEMPLE OF DIANA (FROM THE WEST)’. 


It was constructed to take the place of an older temple, built 
during the sixth century, containing columns presented by 
Croesus, king of Lydia, and burned by Herostratus on the night 
when Alexander the Great was born. The platform or stylobate 
on which stood the later temple was, according to Dr. Humann’s 
estimate, only two and a half meters above the sea level and 
almost three meters above the older temple; but, as these esti- 
mates carry the old floor of the temple below the level of the 
sea, we must suspect some mistake. The stylobate of the later 
temple is about twenty-three feet below the present surface of the 
valley; but, before assuming that this whole difference of level is 
due to alluvial deposit from the river during the last two thousand 
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years, we should like to have some expert opinion whether the 
enormous weight of the temple and the vast solid platform on 
which it stood has not caused a subsidence of some feet into the 
marshy soil. 

Tradition, which here, as in so many cases, has been proved 
by recent research to be correct, tells that the earliest shrine of 
Artemis stood on the seashore; but, if that be so, it must evi- 
dently have been above the sea level. 

This great temple of Artemis was one of the wonders of the 
world, partly on account of its great size, partly from the 
gorgeous decoration lavished on it both inside and out. The 
temple was excavated by Mr. Wood about 1870; but the remains 
found were very scanty, though some remarkably interesting 
pieces were among them. This was due partly to the fact that 
the temple had been used as a quarry from which the buildings 
of later centuries were constructed; but the question also 
remains unsettled whether the inadequate extent of the excava- 
tions is not partly in fault. That was the opinion both of Mr. 
Wood and also of Dr. Benndorf; a comparatively small space 
has been disclosed, and all around more than twenty feet of soil 
cover up possible remains. Every important fragment of the 
temple that was found was carried to the British Museum; 
among those that were left everything that could be made use 
of has since been taken away for building purposes. 
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EXEGESIS AS AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


By REv. PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


It is clear from the almost simultaneous appearance of two 
articles on methods of theological education—one by Professor 
Stevens, of Yale, in the Mew World for December, 1900; the 
other by Professor Richardson, of Princeton, in the American 
Journal of Theology for January, 1901—that leading theological 
educators have not ceased to reflect upon the criticism of their 
methods so startlingly advanced by President Hyde. Professor 
Richardson sees greatest hope in better codrdination of the semi- 
nary with the university, that its task of preparation for the min- 
istry may be more distinctly discriminated, on the one side, 
from such superficial training as suffices for the lay worker, the 
work of academies and special training schools, and, on the other, 
from the minute scholarship required of the philological or philo- 
sophical specialist, preparation for which belongs to the univer- 
sity. Professor Stevens, contemplating, no doubt, a situation 
where coérdination of the divinity school with the Semitic and 
biblical department of a great university is already an estab- 
.ished fact, only requiring wise development, lays principal 
emphasis upon the judicious balance of the curriculum, pro- 
viding by required studies for the indispensable things of com- 
mon ministerial education, and by electives for special training, 
whether in academic or applied studies. It is enough for our 
present purpose, which is much less general, to express a hearty 
and sympathetic approval of both suggestions. What we are 
more concerned with is only a single one of the studies indispen- 
sable to all types of training for Christian work, lay or clerical, and 
which in growing degree is coming to be recognized as belonging 
of right to the higher schools and to the university, as well as to 
the special training school for ministers—the study of interpre- 
tation, or, as it is technically called, exegesis. We do not raise 
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the question whether a knowledge of the philosophy of religion, 
of the history of religious thought and Christian institutions, 
and practical training in the work of the church is not equally 
indispensable ; for, in any case, no one will deny that the Christian 
worker must know the difference between genuine exposition of 
the Scriptures in their real purpose, meaning, and intent, and the 
crude imposition of the fantastic conceits of medieval and 
modern superstition which we see everywhere about us. If there 
is any value in Christianity, it must be obtained by right exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. If there is any harm from such vast 
structures of fanatical ignorance as Mormonism and the lower 
forms of millennarianism, faith-healing, Dowieism, and a hundred 
other popular superstitions, false exegesis is largely to blame 
for their origin, and still more largely to blame for their suc- 
cess. No sane man, accordingly, will deny that rational inter- 
pretation of this literature, which underlies the whole of our 
religious life and so large a part of our social, literary, commer- 
cial, and political life, must be included in all technical training 
for religious work. A large and increasing number, I believe, 
will admit that, as at least an elective study, it should form part 
of the general training as good citizen and gentleman of culture 
which we give the candidate for the degree of B.A. 

The objection is obvious: Interpretation of the Bible is not, 
like interpretation of classical, oriental, or secular literature, a 
purely objective, historical study. It cannot be taught without 
importing into the purely historical questions: What were the 
writer’s standpoint, conviction, purpose, ideal, his sources of 
information, environment, capacity, and limitations — other inter- 
ests which only tend to increase the heat of religious contro- 
versy at the expense of light, whereas it is the educator’s business 
to minimize the former and increase the latter. 

If it be true that we are incapable of interpreting the biblical 
writings in this purely impartial, objective way, holding our pre- 
dilections in such rigid abeyance that the result shall be a pure 
historical judgment, it is something more creditable to our hearts 
than to our heads; and, whether just or not, those who control 
the curricula of our higher institutions of learning are manifestly 
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not convinced as yet that biblical exegesis can be taught in 
this way. 

And yet we have just completed a century of enormous pro- 
ductiveness in biblical scholarship. The whole outcome of this 
age of criticism through which we have passed is, as Professor 
Nash has recently pointed out, in the interest of more strictly 
historical interpretation. In his History of the Higher Criticism he 
sums the matter up by saying: ‘The one solid and certain gain 
of criticism is that the study of the New Testament has entered 
once for all the historical stage.” 

This progress, as all can see, is indispensable to the perma- 
nence of the Protestant standard. Unless the teaching of Holy 
Scripture can become objective, it must cease to be a standard. 
In fact, where subjective interpretation is rampant, the reproach 
brought against us—“ Holy Scripture means for them each man’s 
personal opinion ”—has been almost justified. 

Entrance upon the historical stage of biblical study, it is to 
be hoped, will have an immense influence in increasing real and 
intelligent familiarity with the Bible. At present we are in a 
transition stage. Only the older men have that familiarity 
obtained by the memorizing in childhood of innumerable “texts” 
and a few considerable passages, because the notion of the Bible 
as an aggregate of oracular nuggets has largely disappeared. 
On the other hand, the conception of it as a literature which 
illuminates and interprets the deepest phase of human history, 
the evolution of man as a spiritual being, has scarcely established 
itself as yet. Consequently those who have the far better and 
more intelligent familiarity with it which comes from this his- 
torical appreciation, a familiarity with entire books as illustrative 
of the religious insight of a period, are few, though certainly ear- 
nest. We may surely expect that the study of the Scriptures as 
literature will make splendid advances in the new century, even 
if its advent into college curricula proceeds but slowly. 

But in one department at least it is time for immediate and 
real, though not revolutionary, change in conformity to the char- 
acteristic advance of the nineteenth century in biblical study. 
The science of exegesis, as taught in our theological seminaries, 
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should make great strides in advance; and this, one may venture 
to think, at least if accompanied by corresponding advance in 
the complementary studies of ministerial preparation, will do as 
much to infuse new life and vigor into the ministerial training of 
today as a judicious elective system, or a careful discrimination 
between the academic, the technical, and the scholastic fields. 

What, then, is the change which the last century of study has 
made or should make in biblical interpretation as taught and 
practiced today? 

The work of the century was twofold. Its earlier fruits were 
in the field of textual criticism and grammatical and philologi- 
cal study. The average student easily comes to regard as mere 
exasperating pedantry the minute, painstaking, laborious effort 
after results which, albeit indispensable, and relatively tangible 
and certain, are apt to appear in the individual instance of small 
importance. Unless sustained by an almost magical reverence 
for the least jot or tittle of Scripture, he will be apt to revolt at 
this dry-as-dust philological microscopy in murmurs which in his 
seminary days were perhaps “not loud but deep,” but after 
graduation are apt to reverse these qualities. All the more honor 
to the Lachmanns, Tischendorfs, Tregelles, and Horts—to speak 
only of New Testament scholars— who have given us our stand- 
ard text; the Buttmanns and Winers, the Thayers, Cremers, 
Moultons, and Gedens, who have systematized and made access- 
ible to all the results of enormous labor in the significance and 
construction of words. All this textual, grammatical, and philo- 
logical reseach aimed to make exegesis more historical, by ascer- 
taining the actual readings, the actual colloquial usage, the actual 
connotation of words in the past, so that we might not be tempted 
to substitute our own ideas for those of the writers. It was a 
gigantic task, still unfinished, but so far advanced toward com- 
pletion that arbitrary interpretation must now run the constant 
risk of exposure wherever a New Testament grammar, lexicon, 
and concordance are accessible. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that such concentration on minute detail tended to obscure the 
larger sense. One failed to see the wood for the trees. 

The higher criticism has been slower in reaching conceded 
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results. Still, intelligent writers have for the most part ceased to 
treat the historical books of the Old Testament as if all were of 
the date and authorship assumed by tradition, and their represen- 
tations all of equal value. Interpreters, as a rule, treat the writ- 
ings of both canons to some extent as literary products from 
ages varying in religious advancement as in outward circum- 
stances. We begin to realize that the biblical books are the 
literary products of definite situations, and these situations 
themselves conditioned in a twofold way: outwardly by the 
historical environment, political and social ; inwardly by earlier 
and contemporary thought as expressed in related literature. 
Hence the multitude of books on biblical archeology, the 
development of Assyro-Babylonian history, the investigation of 
Semitic institutions, the histories of New Testament times, the 
new editions of apocryphal, pseudepigraphic, apocalyptic, and 
patristic literature. 

We have learned that the old plan of taking verses out of 
their context does violence to the meaning. Even grammar 
and lexicon may fail to detect misinterpretation which regard 
for context would have avoided. The modern method of Bible 
study finds its chief superiority in the practice of reading entire 
books, instead of isolated texts or paragraphs, and our experience 
teaches that sympathetic familiarity with an author may give 
the veriest tyro better insight into a difficult passage than the 
philological expert will have without it. What we have but 
imperfectly appreciated is that men are an inseparable part of 
their times, and that, accordingly, the ideals and thoughts of 
their time as expressed in its literature, the events and conflicts 
of the time as recorded in its history, constitute a larger context, 
in the light of which each Scripture writing must be read. Here 
is the richest, and as yet almost virgin, field of biblical exegesis. 
The age of grammatico-historical interpretation is but just past, 
its arid task of checking the vagaries of unrestrained subjectiv- 
ism well done. The age of historico-grammatical exegesis is 
just dawning, and its conquests for true apprehension of the 
meaning of Scripture will far outdo all that we have experienced 
hitherto. The study of textual criticism looks no farther than 
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the question: What did the final author, compiler, or editor 
write? The higher criticism asks: How came he to write as he 
did? This latter question involves a vast field of inquiry, but 
one. where every foot of soil is richly productive. 

The greatest discovery of human thought in modern times, 
if not of all history, is the conception of evolution as the method 
of the Creator. The inference we rightly draw from it is that 
to understand a thing thoroughly we must understand it geneti- 
cally. There is nothing to which this so truly applies as to the 
Bible, that which more than all else we need to understand 
thoroughly and well. Thank God that through whatever aber- 
rations, mistakes, and conflicts, whatever persecutions and heart- 
aches, we are being brought to understand the biblical books, 
and the canon as a whole, genetically! 

As to the divine factor, after as before that remains a mys- 
tery, save in so far as we lay hold upon it in its working. God 
gave the truth. When we have said that we have said all we 
know or can know of the ultimate origin of Scripture. But the 
statement loses its boldness and takes on meaning just in pro- 
portion as, by study of the historical conditions of which this 
literature is the outgrowth, we come to understand more and 
more of the method by which, wonderfully, and yet simply and 
naturally, God brought it into being. 

The study of the higher criticism is far from being a mere 
polemic against tradition. It is an endeavor to place the biblical 
writings in their historical environment of thought and event. 
As such, interpretation has no scientific aid which can compare 
with it in value. The messages of wireless telegraphy can be 
read only through an instrument set to the pitch of the trans- 
mitted waves, as a tuning-fork sounds when its fundamental tone 
is struck on an instrument. So Paul rightly specifies spiritual 
sympathy as the indispensable condition for apprehending the 
things which are spiritually discerned. Without this Godward 
instinct of the soul, no learning is of avail to produce the true 
wisdom. But the converse is not equally true. The spiritual 
insight of Jesus makes him a great interpreter of the prophets, 
even in the mere scholastic sense. His spiritual experience of 
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their experiences preserves him by itself alone from the artifi- 
cialities into which even a Paul may be betrayed by his rabbinic 
training. But we are not so endowed. We can, indeed, in some 
measure, enter into the atmosphere of the “holy men of old 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost”’ by sheer 
force of moral and religious sympathy. But, with us at least, 
this moral affinity stands profoundly in need of supplementation 
through an intellectual attuning, in order that we may obtain the 
full sense of their message. And this intellectual sympathy is 
attainable in no other way than through study of the historical 
environment. Our spiritual sympathy with the inward Paul or 
John must be reinforced by that practical and real sympathy 
which is unattainable without knowledge of the environment and 
conditions under which they fought their good fight and wit- 
nessed their good confession. | 

Historico-grammatical exegesis is that which will not rest 
content with ascertaining the original reading and interpreting it 
according to the laws of speech at the time, and in conformity 
with the ideas of the writer as elsewhere expressed. It will 
seek to know the writer himself, how he came to write as he did, 
and what was his relation to the thought and events of his time. 
By knowledge, not merely of the work, but of the man behind it, 
this type of study will come nearest to that spiritual insight 
which only He can give who to the downcast disciples on the 
road to Emmaus “opened the Scriptures” and made their hearts 
to burn with them, as he showed them in Moses and the Psalms 
and the prophets the things concerning himself. 


THE ACTS OF PAUL AND THECLA. 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE religious romance known as the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
has of late become the object of peculiar interest through the 
discovery of the long-lost Acts of Paul." While the opening 
sentence of the Acts of Paul and Thecla has always been felt to 
be abrupt, few scholars were prepared to find that this abrupt- 
ness was due to the removal of the romance from a larger work, 
the Acts of Paul, of which the Acts of Paul and Thecla originally 
formed part.? 

The first of the Fathers to mention the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla is Tertullian, who inveighed against it on the ground 
of its advocacy of the rights of women to preach and to 
baptize. Tertullian seeks to overthrow the authority of the 
work by alleging that its author was a presbyter of Asia Minor 
who confessed to having forged the story from love of Paul, 
and who had been deposed from office in consequence.3 The 


The standard edition of the Greek text of the Acts of Paul and Thecla is in 
Lipsius AND BONNET, Acta Apfostolorum Apocrypha, 1, 235-72. The Syriac is 
accessible in the translation of PROFESSOR WRIGHT, Afocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 
II, 116-45; the Armenian in MR. CONYBEARE’S translation, in 7he Acts of Apollonius 
and Other Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 49-88. HARNACK’s statement as to 
date, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, Il, pp. 493-505, readily 
adjusts itself to the new facts disclosed by the recovery of the Coptic Acts of Paul. 
Cf. HARNACK, Zexte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Littera- 
tur, neue Folge, IV, 3, “ Drei wenig beachtete Cyprianische Schriften und die ‘Acta 
Pauli,’” pp. 1-34; V, 3, pp. 100-106. 

2 The very recent recovery of considerable ‘parts of the Acts of Paul in a Coptic 
form in a Heidelberg papyrus has already been noticed in American journals, and 
the fact is here recalled only for its important bearing on the origin of the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla as a constituent part of that larger work. 


3That the Acts of Paul and Thecla had already been separated in common use 
from the parent body of Acts of Paul and was current, when Tertullian wrote, as an 
independent work, seems, from what that Father says, probable, but not quite certain. 
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romance was written probably in the latter part of the second 
century — Harnack would say between 160 and 170 A. D.—and 
in Asia Minor. Its purpose was clearly threefold: first, to © 
defend the apostle against his Ebionite traducers, with their 
hints of personal attachment to his women converts; second, to 
inculcate the practice of virginity and celibacy; and, third, to 
assert the right of women to preach and to baptize. In length 
it was a little longer than Second Corinthians.’ 

The scene is laid in Asia Minor. Paul is on one of his 
evangelizing tours in Lycaonia, and with two companions, 
Demas and Hermogenes, approaches Iconium. His personal 
appearance is described with such circumstantial detail as to 
suggest that possibly it preserves, in part at least, an authentic 
tradition; certainly the apostle’s admirer has not idealized him. 
“In stature,” says the Syriac, “he was a man of middling size, 
and his hair was scanty, and his legs were a little crooked, and 
his knees were projecting, and he had large [the Armenian says 
“blue” | eyes, and his eyebrows met, and his nose was somewhat 
long, and he was full of grace and mercy; at one time he seemed 
like a man, and at another time he seemed like an angel.” An 
Iconian named Onesiphorus, with his wife and sons, goes forth 
to meet Paul and recognizes him by this description, which 
Titus has given him. Onesiphorus takes Paul to his house 
and entertains him. There, after prayer and the breaking of 
bread, Paul presents the virginity doctrine in a series of beati- 
tudes. 

From the window of an adjoining house Paul’s words are 
overheard by a maiden named Thecla, the betrothed of one 
Thamyris. She is fascinated by his teaching and cannot be 
prevailed upon to leave the window from which she hears Paul’s 

4The year 190 A. D., the probable date of the De Baptismo in which Tertullian 
assails this romance, here constitutes the terminus ad quem. 


5 Besides the Greek form of the romance, which is probably substantially the 
original form, there are Syriac, Latin, Armenian, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions, which 
sometimes diverge strikingly from the representation of the Greek. Thus much that 
Professor Ramsay has thought anachronistic in the Greek form disappears in the 
Armenian, while in the Ethiopic, with the omission of Thecla’s admitted claim to 
preach and to baptize, half the point of the story is lost. 
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voice. Alarmed at this her mother summons Thamyris, and 
tells him how for three days Thecla has not eaten nor drunk, but 
remained at her window. They both labor with her, to no pur- 
pose. On leaving the house, Thamyris, now greatly incensed, 
encounters Paul’s companions, Demas and Hermogenes. He 
offers them money for information against Paul, and entertains 
them sumptuously. The men explain the virginity teaching and 
advise Thamyris to have Paul before the prefect on the charge 
of teaching a new doctrine and being a Christian. Accordingly 
the next day Paul is seized by Thamyris and his associates and 
brought before the prefect, by whom he is examined and com- 
mitted to prison. 

In his prison he is visited by Thecla, who escapes by night 
from her mother’s house by bribing the doorkeeper with her 
bracelets, and gains admission to the prison by giving the jailer 
her silver mirror. In the prison she listens joyfully to the 
teachings of Paul, sitting at his feet and kissing his fetters. 
Meanwhile her family and her betrothed, aroused by her dis- 
appearance, are searching the city for her. The confession of 
the doorkeeper reveals her whereabouts, and her friends surprise 
her listening in the prison, with many others, to the apostle’s 
preaching. They inform the prefect. He orders Paul and 
Thecla to be brought before him. Paul is scourged and cast out 
of the city, but Thecla, at her mother’s instance, is condemned 
to be burned. The pile of fagots is prepared in the theater, and 
Thecla, encouraged by a vision of the Lord, stretches out her 
hands in the form of the cross and ascends the pile. But no 
sooner is the torch applied than a flood of rain extinguishes the 
fire, and Thecla is delivered. 

Meantime Paul, whose exile is shared by Onesiphorus and 
his family, has taken refuge in a wayside tomb near the city.® 
As they have been long fasting, and have nothing to buy food 
with, Paul strips off his tunic, and sends it by a lad to the city, 

6 The Greek says “on the road by which they go from Iconium to Daphne,” 
which the critics interpret as due toa confusion of the Pisidian Antioch with the 


Syrian Antioch; the latter, it is well known, had a Daphne in its vicinity, Daphne 
is not mentioned in the Syriac, Armenian, or Ethiopic. 
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to exchange for bread. This lad meets Thecla coming out of 
the city, and conducts her to Paul’s hiding-place. She finds 
Paul praying for her deliverance from the flames, and dramati- 
cally responds with a prayer of thanksgiving for her preservation, 
to which Paul rejoins with a prayer of praise. After they have 
eaten, Thecla proposes to cut off her hair and follow Paul as 
his attendant, and asks the seal of baptism. Paul bids her be 
patient. Onesiphorus and his family now return to Iconium, and 
Paul and Thecla set off for Antioch. 

In Antioch a certain Alexander, one of the chief men of the 
city, was giving public spectacles. Alexander sees Thecla with 
Paul, and, being enamored of her, tries to buy her from Paul 
Paul protests that she is not his, and Alexander thereupon 
embraces her in the public street. She indignantly resists, tear- 
ing his festal garments and dashing from his head his crown 
of gold leaves with the image of the emperor. Alexander 
denounces her to the prefect, who examines her and, upon her 
confession of what she has done, condemns her to be thrown to 
the beasts. The ground for this seems to have been the insult 
to the divinity of the emperor, implied in dashing Alexander’s 
wreath from his head.?_ Upon Thecla’s petition that she be kept 
in purity until her execution, she is placed in the keeping of 
Queen Tryphzna, a cousin of the emperor Claudius. The 
queen, who has lately lost a daughter, finds consolation in the 
society of Thecla and conceives a great affection for her. 

The time appointed for Thecla’s execution having arrived, 
she is brought into the theater and bound to a huge lioness. 
But the beast, instead of rending her, licks her feet. Queen 
Tryphzna, moved by a vision of her daughter, takes Thecla 
again to her house until the morrow, when she is exposed a 
second time to the beasts. Again they are powerless against 
her. A savage lioness takes up its position at her feet and 
defends her, killing a lion and a bear that are set upon her. 
While fresh beasts are being brought in, Thecla baptizes herself 
in the seal tank in the theater. The women among the spectators, 
filled with sympathy for Thecla, fling perfumes upon her. The 

7 Thus the charge against Thecla in the Greek is sacrilege : she is lepdov)os. 
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fresh beasts, instead of attacking Thecla, fall asleep about her. 
As a last resort she is bound to two savage bulls, and fiery spits 
are applied to them to infuriate them. But the fiery spits burn 
off the cords that bind Thecla, and she thus escapes the bulls. 
At this point Queen Tryphzna, who has been a horrified obser- 
ver of these ordeals, faints away. A report that she is dead is 
started by her slaves, and soon reaches the governor. The 
games are stopped, and at Alexander’s express entreaty Thecla 
is released. She publicly ascribes her preservation to God, 
declaring herself his handmaiden, and the women of the city 
greet her release with acclamations and shouts of praise to him. 
Queen Tryphzna hails her as her daughter and takes her to her 
house, where Thecla’s preaching leads the queen and many of 
her maidens to believe. . 

Released from her difficulties Thecla resumes her search for 
Paul. Learning that he is in Myra, she disguises herself as a 
man, and with an escort from Queen Tryphzena’s household goes 
thither in search of him. She finds him and narrates to him all 
her experiences, beginning with her baptism of herself in the 
theater. All join in thanksgiving over her repeated deliver- 
ances. She declares to Paul her intention to return to Iconium, 
and he replies with the words which give these Acts their chief 
significance: ‘‘Go and teach there the commandments of God.” 
With this commission Thecla returns to Iconium. She learns that 
Thamyris is dead, but meets Onesiphorus and her mother, before 
whom she bears eloquent testimony to her new faith. Then, 
departing from Iconium, she takes up her abode in Seleucia, 
where, after a life devoted to the religious enlightenment of 
the people, she falls asleep. 

The obviously fictitious character of such a work hardly 
needs to be pointed out. Yet amid its extravagances are reflec- 
tions of historical conditions which reveal the times in which 
it was written. The condemnation of anyone merely on the 
charge of being a Christian is more natural in the days of Anto- 
ninus or Marcus Aurelius than earlier, and the entire absence of 
Jews from the list of the persecutors of Paul and Thecla betrays 
a late stage in the life of the early church. In Demas and 
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Hermogenes we have perhaps the slightly veiled impersona- 
tions of Gnostic error, which again, though of course nowhere 
explicitly mentioned, is combated in Paul’s preaching in these 
Acts. While the most critical scholarship has favored a date in 
the latter half of the second century, and the recent discovery 
of these Acts in the Acts of Paul has greatly strengthened this 
position, one must not lose sight of the fact that there are some 
evidences of exact topographical and historical information as 
to Lycaonia in the time of Paul which argue for some ele- 
ments of tradition in the Acts of Paul and Thecla an, origin in 
the first century. These have been skilfully detected by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay.® 

The popularity of this singular romance is well attested and 
easily understood. Its early separation from the parent Acts of 
Paul, the selection of it by Tertullian as an object of attack, and 
its translation, as a separate work, into many languages, illustrate 
its popularity; and in times when the celibate life was growing 
in popular favor, when marvelous martyrdoms were increasingly 
in demand, and when old men and maidens were the favorite 
figures among Christian confessors, popularity for a work like 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla was natural and inevitable. 


8 Cf. Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 375-428; and CONYBEARE, 
The Acts of Apollonius, etc., pp. 49 ff. 


ATONEMENT IN NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


III. DEVELOPMENT OF ATONING PRACTICES IN 


RELIGIONS. 

35. To PRESENT clearly the two types of atonement already 
discussed* it has been necessary to isolate them from one 
another, and out of the illustrations employed to select the 
traits which exhibit the particular type under consideration. 
As a fact, historical religion seldom offers a distinct and generic 
form of either, but for the most part a mixture of the two. One 
or the other predominates, and is modified by its fellow, which 
retains its hold in minor elements of the ritual, whereby these 
often fit clumsily into the main body. Thus, for example, in the 
camel sacrifice described by Nilus and already alluded to (par. 
28) the central act is the pouring out of the blood to the god; 
the devouring of the raw flesh has lost its essential meaning as 
an atoning feast upon the body of the god. It is the purpose 
of this paper to consider the growth of these atonement prin- 
ciples in historical religion, to indicate some of the forces which 
have modified their working, and to present further instances of 
their appearance in combination in ritual practices. 


ANCIENT 


I, 


36. Aseries of social and political changes are first to be 
noticed which stimulated and emphasized the practices which we 
have associated under the first of these principles, the atonement 
of fear. The growth of property rights out of the earlier com- 
munism is not the least among these. How notions of property 
influenced this ritual has already been observed (par. 12). It is 
no longer a question of knitting up loose strands in the divine- 
human community. Now man has something which he can give, 
* BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1901, pp. 22-31; February, 1901, pp. 96-106. 
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and God can make demand for what is his. The legal or com- 
mercial aspects of the relations emerge. The old Roman reli- 
gion was of this type. ‘The gods confronted man just as a 
creditor confronted his debtor ; each of them had a duly acquired 
right to certain performances and payments ;’’? or, again: ‘‘ The 
gods were partners in a contract with their worshipers.’’3 Com- 
pensation for affronts committed was made by sacrifice, which, 
as Baring Gould says, ‘is in religion what mulct is in law.”¢ 

37. The change from nomadic and pastoral life to settlement 
and the pursuit of agriculture, a stage through which all ancient 
peoples passed, had a similar effect upon atoning practices. 
The deity tends to become more and more the lord of the 
land; and the dwellers upon it, while they retain their con- 
sciousness of unity with him, are led to recognize the products 
of the soil and the fruit of their flocks and herds, along with 
the rain and sunshine, as his peculiar possession, which he gra- 
ciously bestows upon his worshipers. But some return is to be 
made for these gifts, and what more fitting than portions of 
those things which he has himself provided? When his people 
come to the sanctuary with their offerings, those of the vege- 
table kind are handed over to the god as due him, but in the 
case of the animals the ritual of worship is summed up in the 
sacrificial meal, in which the offerings are religiously eaten by 
the worshipers before the gods.’ This is merely indicative of 
the fact that the communion atonement is partially retained in 
connection with the animal offering by the custom of a common 
feast at the sanctuary of the god, while the vegetable gifts, 
products of settled conditions of life under the superintendence 
of the divine master of the soil, are paid over in full to him. 

38. Coincident with transformation from nomadic to settled 
life was the passage from the tribe to the more stable and com- 
pact national organization with the king at the head of the state. 
In this situation the god took on himself the character of 
supreme authority, and the worshiper became his subject, paying 

?MoMMSEN, History of Rome, I, pp. 233 ff. 3DILL, Roman Society, etc., p. 63. 

4 Origin and Development of Religious Belief, 1, p. 372. 

5 W. R. SmiTH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 346. 
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that tribute which his lord demanded, doing homage to his 
heavenly ruler as the condition of standing well with him. 

39. The most exalted offering to sucha royal god would be 
that of the life of his subject. An illustration of the mixture 
of ideas in such a human sacrifice is given in certain Mexican 
rites, where the victim was regarded as divine and his body eaten 
sacramentally; yet he went willingly to his death, and even 
named the day for it, because thereby he could hope for greater 
favor and a happy reception with the gods. The prevalence of 
religious suicide in India, the most striking example of which 
appears in the rites of Jagannath, has one of its roots in this 
aspect of sacrifice. It is self-immolation to the divine lord. 
Probably the passing away of the primitive idea of killing the 
king (par. 30) is due to the increasing importance of the state 
and of the king as its head. Frazer gives some of his most 
interesting pages to a discussion of this point.? Sometimes the 
king grew strong enough to abolish the custom by his own fiat. 
In other cases a human substitute was provided who suffered in 
his stead; or he went into retirement for a season, during which 
time a mock ruler occupied the throne and was removed from it 
by a mock execution. 

40. In the ancient oriental world the agricultural kingdoms 
gave way in course of time to the great empires, like those of 
Egypt and Assyria, in which the ruler took a correspondingly 
exalted position. The gods of such states were likewise great 
monarchs, whose majesty and might were terrible to the common 
man. Access to the deity was hedged about with complex cere- 
monials, if, indeed, it were possible at all. Two results followed. 
Either atonement with such a deity was possible only by the 
mediation of a lesser divine power who would convey the 
prayer of the worshiper to the presence of the transcendent 
lord, or some extraordinary religious act was required to obtain 
standing at his court. Thus atonement came to be a much more 
serious affair, and its successful issue girt about with greater 
complications and uncertainties. This gloomier prospect was 
deepened by the inevitable concomitant of the rise of the great 

SScoTt, Sacrifice, etc., pp. 94 f. 7 The Golden Bough, 1, pp. 218 ff. 
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monarchies, the overthrow of the lesser nationalities and the 
disappearance of their religions. The people were thereby 
thrown, as it were, on their own resources in the matter of reli- 
gion, or forced into the alien and unfamiliar cultus of a tran- 
scendent deity, as just described. The situation could not but 
associate itself with a sense of burden and insufficiency in their 
minds which was at the farthest remove from the prevailing 
religious sentiment of the old agricultural state, and betokened 
a new Stage of atoning practice.® 

41. Moreover, men had been progressing, not only in social 
life and political organization, but in breadth and depth of 
moral sentiment. The breaking up of the tribal relation in 
which the individual was altogether subordinated to the larger 
whole and found his raison d’étre only as contributing to its con- 
tinuance and prosperity, resulted in giving him more independ- 
ence. The newly enlarging opportunities of trade and commerce 
brought him forward with new demands and new importance in 
the community. Hence came a higher regard for human life, 
which found its counterpart in religion by ascribing a new 
sanctity to the individual life and by revealing an increasing 
reluctance to employ human sacrifice in securing atonement. 
Ancient religion also had provided only for the body politic. 
The religious activities of the common man were merged in the 
public cult. But his demand for individual rights in the new 
communities coincided with his need of personal religious satis- 
faction, for which that public cult provided nothing. The great 
gods of the nation likewise began to feel that moralizing pro- 
cess which had accompanied the transformation of tribal custom 
into national law and of the loose administration of the tribal 
chieftains into the judiciary institutions of the nation. They 
gave their sanctions to these institutions and reflected the 
higher moral character which was exhibited in all the life of 
the state. In fine, the whole course of society was toward a 
higher moral plane, reflected in the political and religious 
life, where the individual was to claim his place and preroga- 
tive. King and subject, god and worshiper, alike entered upon 

8 W.R. Rel. Sem.*, pp. 258, 348 f. 
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a new relation in which the moral demand assumed a controll- 
ing position. 
II. 

42. At this point appears the beginning of those practices 
which are known as “atoning” strictly so called (par. 1). The 
sense of fear is transformed into the feeling of ill-desert. An 
act has been committed against a god who sanctions right and 
punishes wrong; hence the doer is culpable. Justice must have 
its way, and punishment must be inflicted unless atonement is 
made. How this change came about is not difficult to under- 
stand. The struggle through which the individual obtained his 
rights and standing in the community was long and severe. In 
its process he found, as has been remarked, nothing to help him 
in the national religion, rather it was against him; and this 
situation tinged his religious sense with gloom. Similarly the 
overthrow of the national religions in western Asia consequent 
on the spread of the great empires darkened the horizon of the 
many whose relation to the gods was thus violently ruptured, 
and the individual lost even his slight hold upon the ancestral 
deities, whose attitude toward him had been growing in con- 
straint. And the fact that the conception of God had been 
ethically advancing’ gave to all this situation a moral coloring. 
Thus the sentiment was felt that heaven was fundamentally 
estranged by man’s unworthiness. The individual must seek 
some new means to satisfy divine justice adequate to his own 
sense of guilt and his desire for pardon and reconciliation.9 

43. A primary position taken was that the sinner was forfeit 
to God. Self-immolation, the punishment of death, was the only 
adequate penalty and sufficient atonement. But human life had 
become too precious thus to take it, even in such strenuous con- 
ditions. On the other hand, animal life had largely lost its 
sacredness. Hence came a new outburst of animal sacrifices with 
a changed meaning. They were substitutions for human beings 
worthy of death.” They were slain as offerings for sin, the death 
securing atonement for the worshiper who was himself put to death 
in the slaughtered animal. Thus pardon was sought and found. 

9REVILLE, Prolegomena of the History of Religions, English translation, p. 134. 

10W. R. SMITH, Fel. Sem.*, p. 366. 
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44. Professor W. Robertson Smith has brought out with a great 
wealth of illustration the fact that animal sacrifice lent itself to 
the theory of atonement through death by reason of the survival 
in the ritual of much that pointed back to the communion atone- 
ment, 2. ¢., the conception that the animal was the god and was 
slain as such (par. 23). The new interpretation saw in all the 
solemn details of the old sacrifice (par. 22-29) the sense of guilt 
symbolized ; in the care to burn or bury or consume all parts of 
the victim, the intense desire to get rid of all sin. Professor 
Smith has also shown clearly how it was equally impossible to 
bring all its elements under the new category without falling 
into absurdities. He calls attention also to a class of atoning 
rites in which guilt is wiped away by a revival of the old com- 
munion praxis in what are called mystic sacrifices. The animals 
offered were unclean animals, like the swine, dog, mouse, vermin ; 
the rite was a mystical communion in the body and blood of a 
divine animal, and appears always to have had an atoning 
efficacy." In such rites as these the religious need of individ- 
uals was feeling after satisfaction, for, as Professor Smith adds, 
the rites “are no longer the exclusive possession of particular 
kins,” as was the primitive communion rite (par. 20), ‘ but are 
practiced by men who desert the religion of their birth as a means 
of initiation into a new religious brotherhood, based, not on natu- 
ral kinship, but on mystical participation in the divine life held 
forth in the sacramental sacrifice.”** Some‘? would make the 
prominent feature of the religion of the time — the sixth century 
B. C.—this tendency ‘‘ to discard the gift theory of sacrifice and 
seek a closer communion with God” in these brotherhoods in 
which the communion atonement was revived. 

45. The most striking exhibition of this form of atonement 

seen in the Greek mysteries.* In the private mysteries 

" Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “Sacrifice,” Philadelphia edition, Vol. XXI, p. 445. 

R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.*, p. 358. 

13 Notably JEvoNs, /utroduction, etc., p. 333- 


% On the mysteries cf Ency. Brit., art. ‘Mysteries’? (by RAMSAY); JEVONS, 
Introduction, chaps. xxiii and xxiv; DYER, 7he Gods in Greece, chap. v; WHEELER, 
Dionysus and Immortality, pp. 30ff.; CHEETHAM, Zhe Mysteries, Pagan and 
Christian, chap. iv. 
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participation was open to all who desired it. There was a cere- 
mony of initiation, in which the candidate was wrapped in the skin 
of a sacred animal, and purified by water, or by a mixture of clay 
and bran; then he uttered the words: ‘Bad have I escaped, and 
better have I found;” whereupon he was admitted to the mys- 
tery itself, which was a sacramental meal presumably in the body 
and blood of the god. Of the public mysteries the most famous 
were the Eleusinia, the ancient ritual of which was of this same 
communion character. The new teaching connected with this 
form of religious ceremonial was the doctrine of a future life, in 
which reward and punishment were meted out according to one’s 
deeds in this life; as an incentive to virtue the holy things of 
the god were exhibited to the worshiper, and the privilege was 
given him to enter into communion with deity, wherein was 
assured happiness for this world and the next. Purification, 
communion, salvation, future blessedness—these are the notes 
of this religious movement whose beneficent influence upon Greek 
life was deep and lasting, at least in fruitful indirect issues. Greek 
tragic poetry had its starting-point in association with the mys- 
teries, and its moral elevation in the hands of the great masters 
ZEschylus and Sophocles has commanded the admiration of the 
world. The latter poet, indeed, carries the unconscious prophecy 
of the mysteries to its highest expression in the touching words 
of CEdipus, called upon to perform a sacrifice of purification. 
To Antigone and Ismene he says: 

I may not go. Two evils press on me, 

My failing strength and loss of power to see; 

Let one of you go on and do these things, 

For one soul working in the strength of love 

Is mightier than ten thousand to atone. 

46. Although the advancing moral sentiment was averse to 
human sacrifice and substituted for it the sacrifice of animals, 
yet the strong sense of guilt now aroused sought atonement, not 
only through mystic communion, but, as a last resort, in the 
extraordinary sacrifice of a human being. This demand of a 
human victim as an expiation for sin is the explanation of the 


"8 Edipus at Colonus, Plumptre’s translation, ll. 495-9 (cf also Plumptre’s 
remarks, pp. ]xxxv f.). 
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continuance, or rather the revival, of human sacrifice among the 
classical peoples at a time when cereal oblations and animal 
offerings were the recognized means of securing the favor of the 
gods. There can be no doubt of the existence of this practice 
both in Greece and at Rome, and it continued far down into the 
Roman imperial times.*® 


47. This sketch of the development of atoning practices has 
emphasized the immense significance of the growth of morality 
in its influence upon the rituals of ancient religion. They were 
not transformed, indeed, though in many cases modified. The 
important change was in their interpretation and in the emphasis 
upon details. Everywhere the sense of sin sharpened the anxiety 
to be right with God, and intensified the power of those practices 
which by their sacredness or mystery seemed to promise expia- 
tion and peace. Not the satisfaction of a friendly god nor the 
reconciliation with an offended deity was the prominent thought ; 
rather, in acknowledgment of guilt to come to terms with a 
righteous judge—this was the atonement sought. That thus the 
way was opened toward a higher union of God and man cannot 
be doubted. These religious acts “contained from the first germs 
of eternal truths, not only expressing the idea of divine justice, 
but mingling it with a feeling of divine and human pity. The 
dreadful sacrifice is performed, not with savage joy, but with 
awful sorrow, and in the mystic sacrifices the deity suffers with 
and for the sins of his people, and lives again in their new life.’’*7 
Of the forms taken in the search after such atonement mention 
has been made from time to time in the preceding pages, but so 
various and instructive are these notions, such as those of media- 
tion and substitution, that a separate and concluding paper may 
profitably be devoted to them. 


[Zo be continued. | 


*6Qn human sacrifices in the classical period cf MAGEE, Dissertations, 1, pp. 
96 ff.; W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 366. 


17Ency. Brit., art. “Sacrifice.” 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 


By Mason D. Gray, A.M., 
The University of Chicago. 


THE excavation of the Roman Forum, practically discontinued for 
fifteen years, was resumed in 1898 on a more extensive and systematic 
plan than ever before. The Italian government, which seems aroused 
at last to its opportunity and responsibility, is conducting the work 
through its minister of public instruction, Baccelli, while the immediate 
supervision is intrusted to a competent architect, Boni. 

The promoters have three objects. First, they aim to restore to 
their original positions the heaps of broken columns, cornices, and bases 
accumulated in previous explorations. Thus they have restored in 
part the temple of Vesta and reconstructed a tiny chapel near by. To 
the average tourist nothing could be more gratifying than the trans- 
formation of meaningless heaps of rubbish into veritable monuments 
of ancient Rome. This work, it is hoped, will render possible a theo- 
retical restoration of the entire Forum far more accurate than hereto- 
fore. 

The second object is to reach the lowest ancient level, wherever 
possible without injuring later structures; to penetrate to early imperial, 
republican, kingly, and even prehistoric strata. Hitherto excavations 
have ceased upon reaching any pavement, even of relatively late con- 
struction, and this arbitrary rule has needlessly delayed many discov- 
eries. In pursuance of this object the Sacra Via, the most important 
of Roman streets, has been exposed to the original level in a consider- 
able part of its course through the Forum. The important discoveries 
discussed below were made through the application of this idea. 

Lastly they aim to complete the investigation of structures already 
partially uncovered, and to excavate the unexplored sites of the senate 
house and the Basilica Aimilia. 

Among the most important buildings whose plan can now be 
accurately determined is the Regia. This was the residence of the 
high-priest and adjoined the temple of Vesta, where with solemn 
ceremony he annually extinguished and relighted the sacred fire. 
Here Cesar passed his last days, and here was spent that last night 
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when, according to tradition, visions warned him and his wife Cal- 
purnia of his doom. + 

The round temple of Vesta, where the Vestal virgins guarded the 
sacred fire of Rome’s symbolic hearth, has been thoroughly explored. 
Beneath it has been found the sacred vault where the holiest objects 
were kept, and which no one but a Vestal could everenter. However, 
one unimaginative excavator pronounces it a receptacle for the ashes of 
the sacred fire. 

Close by is the house of the Vestals, where six Vestals, each for 
thirty years, dwelt in strict seclusion, guarding the sacred fire in the 
temple adjoining. Many inscriptions witness to their power and 
influence. One, with the mutilated name of a chief Vestal who became 
Christian, testifies eloquently to the vital force of Christianity pene- 
trating thus the innermost sanctuary of paganism. 

One of the most interesting discoveries was the basis of the altar 
erected on the spot where the body of Czsar was cremated by the mob, 
after Antony’s eloquent harangue. 

North of the Forum has been excavated the Basilica A milia, 
justly named, for it was constructed three times by members of the 
Emilian gens. Before it, on the site of the shops from which Virginia’s 
father seized the knife to slay her, have been found traces of a portico, 
erected by Augustus in honor of his grandsons Lucius and Gaius 
Cesar, then his heirs-apparent. 

The much-mooted question of the sites of the curiz, or senate 
houses, seems settled. The first curia was assigned by the Romans 
to the seventh century B. C., while the present church of S. Adriano 
preserves part of the last curia, erected about 300 A. D. There were 
several intermediate structures, but have they occupied the same site ? 
Definite traces of some of the intermediate curie have been found, 
and the sites of all were probably identical. Surely it must be with a 
feeling approaching awe that one stands on the site of that building 
which, in theory or in practice, for nearly a millennium represented the 
sovereignty of regal, republican, and imperial Rome. 

Before the curia were found the “black stones” (apis niger), which 
have caused so much discussion. An inclosure was uncovered sur- 
rounded on three sides by marble blocks and paved with black marble. 
Now Festus, a second-century writer, connects some such object with 
Romulus, and it was at once heralded as the veritable tomb of Romulus. 
And when we reflect that not a square foot of this marble has been 
found elsewhere in Italy, and when we find in classical texts references 
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to a niger lapis on this identical spot, it is difficult not to infer a rela- 
tion. But its interpretation is doubtful. The Romans themselves had 
no clear ideas on the subject. One hints that it marked the spot where 
Romulus was buried, others call it the tomb of Faustulus. With our 
scant material we can hardly hope for more definite conclusions. The 
inclosure is certainly a late third-century reconstruction, but probably 
represents some object of traditional veneration, dating from remote 
antiquity, in which a “black stone” was an essential element. 

Interest in this object was wholly eclipsed by a new discovery (see 
cuts) five feet beneath the /apis niger. The find, which bears certain 


evidences of a most ancient epoch, was as follows: a stone platform 
(1), with two oblong pedestals (2, 2) connected by a wall (3). Within 
this inclosure were found numerous little objects— bones of animals, 
fragments of vases, etc. Their general condition points to deliberate 
destruction by man, and probably indicates some great expiatory sacri- 
fice. None of the objects are later than 300 B. C., and we may possibly 
fix the date of the sacrifice at 390 B. C., when the Gauls destroyed the 
city. The pollution of barbarian profanation had to be expiated, but 
the sacrificial remains with the surrounding monuments disappeared 
directly from the sight and knowledge of man, when the ruins necessi- 
tated rebuilding at a higher level. 

Outside were found a conical Leeann (4), which may ime sup- 
ported the original “black stone,” and a pyramidal stele (5), bearing 
on all sides what is unquestionably the oldest extant Latin inscription. 
Unfortunately it is broken off about two feet from the ground, and the 
length and restoration of the inscription are uncertain. The inter- 
pretation of the inscription has been the subject of voluminous and acri- 
monious discussion. Numerous restorations are proposed, no one of 
which satisfies any but its author. The only thing certain is its religious 
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character, as the words rex (sacrorum), “priest;” calator, “servant 


of the priests ;” sacer esto, “accursed,” seem to prove. But this is sig- 
nificant, and perhaps in the very heart of Christian Rome has been 
found the oldest written memorial of the paganism it overthrew. For 
the forms of the letters prove the recent adoption of the Greek alpha- 
bet and point to the seventh century B. C. 

The cut (5) shows the last half of the inscription. The line at the 
extreme right runs from left to right, the next right to left, and so on. 
The portion represented in the cut reads (with restorations by Ceci) : 


quos rex per mentoreM 
KALATOREM HApead 
endo adaCIOD, IOUX 
MENTA KAPIAd DOTA 
Vovead. 

iniM ITE RI Koised 
nounasias iM. 

QUOI HAVELOD 
NEQUam sied dolod 
maloD, dlIOVE eSTOD. 
quOI VOVIOD sacer 
Diove estod. 


Which must mean something like this: 

When the priest through the herald or attendant has admitted them 
with ritual of song, let him prayerfully take the auspices and dedicate their 
offerings. 

And likewise let him perform these duties on the nones here. 

Whoever by the auspices is shown unworthy and sinful, let him be 
accursed. Whoever by (the failure to fulfil) his vow, let him be accursed of 
Jove. 

It must be remembered that this translation depends largely upon 
the restorations, and these, despite pages of learned defense, are little 
better than guesses. Only the discovery of the remainder of the stone 
can solve the puzzle, and of this there is now little hope. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


JESUS CHRIST. 


1. What was the peculiar character of Jesus’ witness to himself ? 

. What was the basis of the ascription of divine dignity to Jesus on the 
part of the early Christian communities ? 

. May Jesus be properly called God? 

Name the nature-miracles and the spirit-miracles wrought by Jesus 
according to the gospels, and try to form a theory which shall do justice 
to the facts. 

. Show that the death of Jesus was historically unavoidable. 

. What is the connection of the circumstances which led to the death of 
Jesus with the kernel and the shell of the Old Testament revelation ? 

. Was the death (and resurrection) of Jesus an indispensable means to the 
salvation of men? Discuss this, as it affected the rise of the Christian 
community, and the gaining of new members to it today. 

. Did the death of Jesus remove an obstacle in the Divine Mind, that was 
in the way of his forgiving sinners ? 

. What is meant by (a) Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of the Father, 
and (4) his work there? 

. Give your thought as to the second coming of Christ. 


GEORGE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


. What are the principal names and titles under which Jesus is known in 
the New Testament ? 


. How did the apostles 4now that Jesus had become the Savior of the 
world? 

3. What is meant by the incarnation ? 

. What practical importance is attached to his existence before the incar- 
nation ? 

. What practical importance is attached to his earthly life ? 

. What practical importance is attached to his sacrifice ? 

. What practical importance is attached to his resurrection and ascension ? 

. What is the relation of Christ to the church ? 

. What is the relation of Christ to the individual Christian ? 

. What does the New Testament teach about Christ as the final Judge? 

W. D. MACKENZIE. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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. Who is the Redeemer of God’s elect ? 

. How did Christ, being the Son of God, become man? 

What offices doth Christ execute as our Redeemer? 

. How doth Christ execute the office of a prophet? 

. How doth Christ execute the office of a priest ? 

How doth Christ execute the office of a king ? 

Wherein did Christ’s humiliation consist ? 

Wherein consisteth Christ’s exaltation ? 

How are we made partakers of the redemption purchased by Christ ? 

. What are the benefits which in this life and in the life to come do flow 

from the effectual application of the redemption of Christ to sinners? 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


COD 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. What are our chief historical authorities for what we know concerning 
Jesus Christ ? 
. How far can these authorities be accepted as trustworthy ? 

3. What were Christ’s declarations concerning (a) himself, (4) his relation 
to God, (c) his mission among men, (@) the essential truths of his gos- 
pel? 

. What did Christ mean by the phrase “the kingdom of heaven,” and 
what did he make the fundamental conditions of entrance into it ? 

. What is the basis of Christ’s spiritual leadership and authority ? 

. How comprehensive was Christ’s new commandment of love? 

. What is the real ground of union and fellowship among Christ's dis- 
ciples ? 

. Why did Christ treat little children with such consideration ? 

. On what grounds may we hope that Christ’s religion will become the 
religion of the whole world ? 
How may a personal relation be established between ourselves and 


Christ ? L. L. PAINE. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Who was Jesus Christ ? 

. Did he exist before his birth on earth ? 

. Why did he come into the world ? 

. Was he the Son of God? 

Was he a true and perfect man? 

. How did he live? 

. What did he teach? 

. Why did-he die? 

Is he now living ? 

. What is his relation to the world and the church ? 


A. C. ZENOS. 
McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Why do Christians give such a place in their thought and life to Jesus 
Christ ? 

. What facts indicate Christ as the supreme person of history ? 

. What does Christ show to be his one great purpose ? 

. How does Christ give in himself —in what he zs—the supreme revela- 
tion of God? 

. How does Christ give in what he zs the supreme revelation of what man 
ought to be? 

. How does Christ bring us out of disobedience and estrangement into the 
sharing of God's own life? 

. What are the great central points of his teaching as to himself? 

What are the great central points of his teaching as to God? 

What are the great central points of his teaching as to man? 

. What are the great central points of his teaching as to Christian disciple- 
ship? 

What is it to be a disciple of Christ ? What are the conditions of enter- 
ing upon that discipleship ? Henry C. KING. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


JOHN AND PETER.—Direr 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Ill. THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE MIDDLE OLD TESTAMENT 


Amos 5:24; 9:7; 

Hos. 8:5, 6,14; 
14:1-4; 

Mic. 6:6-8; 

Isa. 1: 12-17; 
6:1-5:; etc. 


2 Kings 25: 8-a1. 


PERIOD. 


§ 21. The Middle Old Testament Period (see § 14 (2)) 
had for its most striking event the discovery and publi- 
cation of the book of the law, known in these later times 
as Deuteronomy. It is impossible here, as in the history 
of any period, to draw sharp lines of separation. 

(1) Just when this middle period began cannot be 
fixed definitely. But this much is clear, that the work of 
the prophets (cf. § 18) in the years preceding 621 B. C. 
(a) pointed out the evils which had crept into the wor- 
ship of the people; (4) presented such conceptions of 
God’s justice, love, holiness, and unity as would furnish 
a basis for higher and more spiritual forms of worship 
than those which were already in existence ; and this (¢) 
prepared the way for something which, up to this time, 
the people could not appreciate. 

(2) Just when this middle period ended is likewise 
indefinite, but it is evident that after and out of this 
period there came a still higher form of worship, des- 
tined in God’s providence (a) to endure through a period 
of great political and religious upheaval, and (4) to 
serve ‘as the basis for a worship still higher in its ideals 
and in its spiritual character. 

§ 22. Three Distinct Stages May be Traced in the his- 
tory of the middle or Deuteronomic period. These may 
be classified as: 

(1) The pre-exilic stage, which ended with the removal 
of the people from their land and with the destruction 
of the temple around which the whole system of worship 
centered. 
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2 Kings 22: 8— 
23:3. 


PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


(2) The exilic stage, during which the people were in 
Babylon, away from all the familiar scenes of worship 
and under the influence of an entirely new religious 
environment. 

(3) Zhe post-exilic stage, beginning with the return 
from exile, including the building of the second temple, 
and ending approximately with the visit of Ezra to 
Jerusalem. 

§ 23. The Deliverance of Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s Day 
(701 B. C.) had exerted a marked influence on worship. 
To Hezekiah is ascribed an important work as reformer, 
in that he(1) removed the high places, (2) broke the pillars, 
(3) cut down the Asherim, (4) broke in pieces the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made, which, in his day, was wor- 
shiped as a representation of God in Jerusalem. In so far 
as these things were accomplished, Hezekiah was acting 
in accordance with the commands of the prophets (see 
§ 18). But it seems that the work was not as thorough- 
going as it might have been, since in Josiah’s times, 
seventy or eighty years later, the high places erected by 
Solomon near Jerusalem were still in existence. Heze- 
kiah’s reformation, however transient, was closely con- 
nected with the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennach- 
erib and the Assyrian army in 701 B.C. This invasion 
had two results: (1) The outlying villages with their high 
places were destroyed and dishonored, and the country 
people came to see that the worship as practiced in the 
high places was of no avail in times of great distress. (2) 
Jerusalem, the temple, and the God whose worship was 
conducted in the temple (a worship beyond question 
comparatively pure) were delivered, and thereby greatly 
honored, for the whole nation had therein a positive expe- 
rience of Jehovah’s power. This paved the way for the 
exaltation of the temple-worship and the destruction of 
the worship in the high places, changes which together 
form the great characteristic of the middle period. 

See W. R. Smitu, Zhe Prophets of Israel (second edition), pp. 
353-64; CORNILL, Zhe Prophets of Israel, pp. 67 f.; DRIVER, 
Isaiah, His Life and Times, pp. 66-83; the article “ Hezekiah” in 


Hastinos’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. U1, p. 377; and the corre- 
sponding article (§ 1) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. UU. 
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2 Kings 18: 4; 
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2 Chron. 33:11. 


Cf. Jer. 44: 15-19. 


‘a Kings 21:6; 
23:10; 
Mic. 6:6, 7. 


2 Kings 21: 3,4; 
23:11, 12, 


Deut. 4: 15-19; 
Deut. 6:14, 15; 
Deut. 17: 14-20, 


Deut. 15:19; 
Deut. 
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§ 24. Manasseh’s Reign Brought a Great Reaction.— 
This came about because (1) the prophetic party (that is, 
the party of reformers) pushed forward more rapidly 
than the people could follow, e. g., (a) in destroying the 
objects and places of worship held in veneration by the 
people for many centuries, and (4) in holding up con- 
ceptions of God and life which the people were still too 
ignorant and debased to appreciate ; (2) the people were 
disappointed in the hope, raised by the prophets, that 
with Jerusalem’s deliverance Assyria would perish, when, 
as a matter of fact, Assyria still remained powerful, sub- 
duing Egypt and taking tribute from Judah; (3) the 
people believed that this failure of their desires and the 
consequent adversity had their origin in the proposed 
reforms of the prophets, and that these very reforms 
(e. g., the breaking down of the high places) were dis- 
pleasing to Jehovah. 

The reaction exhibited itself in (1) the murder of the 
prophets and their partisans; (2) setting up again the idols, 
and the Asherim; (3) giving permission to enchanters 
and augurs and witches and wizards to practice their 
arts; (4) encouraging human sacrifice ; (5) introducing 
the worship of other gods even in the temple itself,’e. g., 
the host of heaven, the chariots of the sun being placed 
within the temple. 

§ 25. The Discovery of the Deuteronomic Law followed 
a generation or so of prophetic silence. This silence 
was occasioned by persecution, and had’ for its result 
the production of a work which, in itself, summed up 
prophecy and furnished the text-book of worship for a 
long time to come. While the mouth of the prophet 
was closed, his pen worked. In this work the lessons 
of Manasseh’s reaction were taken into account ; for the 
new order‘ of worship, while revolutionary in some 
aspects, was, after all, an evolution from that which pre- 
ceded it.- The new cult went as far as possible in retain- 
ing old usages and old ceremonies, thus avoiding the 
difficulties occurring in connection with the earlier 
attempts at reformation. Many other things were 
learned anew from the experience of the reaction, ¢. g., 
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2 Kings 21:16; 
13-5. 
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the demoralizing influence of the high places, the neces- peut. 12: 2-4. 
sity of purging and purifying the ritual. These were 
incorporated in the written document. 

See CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Lifeand Times, pp. 62-4; CORNILL, 
The Prophets of Israel, pp. 80-82; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xlix-Ixii. 

No opportunity, however, presented itself under 
Manasseh or Amon for the promulgation of this book. 
It was put away in the temple. In Josiah’s reign, (1) 
‘when the hearts of the people are being turned to 
Jehovah by the terror aroused in connection with the 
Scythian invasion ; (2) when Jeremiah and Zephaniah Jer. 1:1, a; 
are preaching with all the vigor of the older prophets; “°?™*'™ 
(3) when Josiah, a young man, is turning his face in the 2 Kings a:1, 2. 
direction of the true God; (4) when the temple is being 2 Kings a2: 3-8. 
cleansed and repaired, in order that Jehovah may be 
thereby honored —¢hen this book, the book of Deuter- 
onomy, is discovered, brought to the king, read to him, 
and read again to the people. The immediate circum- 
stances of this discovery are described in some detail ; ¢. g. 
(1) The book was found by Hilkiah, the high-priest, and 2 Kings 22: 8-10. 
given by him to Shaphan, the scribe, who read it, took it 
to King Josiah, and read it to him. (2) The king was 2 Kings 2a: 11-14. 
greatly grieved as he listened and realized how far short 
of the demands of this book the religious life of Israel 
fell. He thereupon sent a delegation of leading men to 
Huldah, a prophetess, to inquire Jehovah’s will concern- 
ing the book. (3) She declared that the judgments con- 2 Kings 22: 15-20, 
tained in the book would fall upon Israel because of , 
their desertion of Jehovah and their worship of other 
gods, but that Josiah should reign in peace because of 
his faithfulness to Jehovah. (4) Upon hearing this, 2 Kings 23:1-3. 
Josiah called a great meeting of all the people, read the 
newly found book to them, and caused them to join him 
in a covenant with Jehovah to conform to Jehovah’s 
requirements as laid down therein. Thereupon the work 
of reform was begun throughout the land. 

§ 26. The Results of the Finding of Deuteronomy are 
very fully given us in the sacred narrative. These results 
constituted what is called Josiah’s reformation, and 
included : 
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2 Kings 23: 8, 12, 


13, 15, 19. 


2 Kings 23:6, 14. 
2 Kings 23: 24. 
2 Kings 23:11. 


2 Kings 23: 5,8,9, 
20. 


2 Kings 23: 10. 

2 Kings 23: 21-23. 
2 Kings 23:24. 

2 Kings 23:7. 


Deut. 6:4; 10: 20; 
13:6-11 17:2-5; 
16:21 f.; 7:5, 25. 


Deut. 12:2-7, 11, 


17 f., 26-28. 


Deut, 10: 8,9. 


Deut. 18: 1-8. 


Deut. 12:13f.; 
15:19 f. 
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(1) The destruction of the high places and altars 
throughout the land. 

(2) The breaking down of the pil/ars and Asherim. 

(3) The removal of the ¢eraphim and other idols. 

(4) The destruction of the horses and chariots of the 
SUN. 

(5) The deposition and destruction of sdolatrous 
priests and of the priests of the high places. 

(6) The abolition of human sacrifice. 

(7) The observance of the Feast of the Passover. 

(8) The prohibition of sorcerers and wizards. 

(9) The purification of worship involved in doing 
away with the Sodomites. 

Two things may be said: (@) There is nothing essen- 
tial commanded in Deuteronomy which Josiah did not 
try to do; (4) every single act of the reformation will be 
found commanded in Deuteronomy. 

§27. The Teaching of Deuteronomy on the more 
important points of worship may be briefly summarized 
as follows: * 

(1) Object of worship.—Jehovah only is to be wor- 
shiped ; all idols and other objects of worship must be 
destroyed. 

(2) Place of worship.— Worship is permitted only at 
one central sanctuary, viz., the temple at Jerusalem. All 
local shrines are to be destroyed. 

(3) Priests——These now become a distinct class, the 
tribe of Levi being set apart to perform the priestly 
function. There are, of course, more Levites than 
are needed for priests; these are to be teachers and 
judges. The duties of the Levites at the local sanctua- 
ries being abolished, many of them are naturally without 
means of support, and special provision has to be made 
for them in the law. 

(4) Sacrifice—The continuance of sacrifice is taken 
for granted, but every sacrifice is to be offered at the 
central sanctuary. Ill firstlings are, as before, especially 
designated as sacrifices to Jehovah. 


* The examination of this book as a code of laws will be taken up later in this 


course of study. 


(5) Days and seasons.—Set times of worship are 
appointed to be observed: (a) The sadsath is preserved 
unchanged. (4) The sadbatical year becomes established, 
and is extended to the cancellation of all debts owed by 
Hebrews to their fellow-countrymen and to the release 
of all Hebrew slaves. There was an unsuccessful attempt 
to enforce this provision with reference to slaves in the 
reign of Zedekiah. (c) Three annual feasés are fixed, as 
before, in connection with the agricultural seasons ; but, 
like all other acts of worship, they are to be celebrated at 
Jerusalem. New elements appear in the fixing of the 
duration of the Feast of Tabernacles at seven days, and 
of Pentecost at one day, and in the connection of the 
Passover with the exodus from Egypt. No reference is 
made to feasts of the moon. 

(6) Other acts of worship.—(a) A list of clean and 
unclean animals is given, and this classification probably 
had a religious basis ; (4) faithfulness in the performance 
of vows is enjoined ; (¢) a triennial tithe is imposed which is 
to be given to the Levite, the widow, and the poor; (¢) 
perverted acts of worship, such as human sacrifice, sorcery, 
etc., are prohibited ; (e) prayers of Moses are recorded. 

See CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 64-7; DRIVER, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xix— 
xxxiv; article “Deuteronomy” (§§ 27-32) in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
Vol. I; and corresponding article (§ iv) in HasTiNGs’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, Vol. I. 

§ 28. The Full Significance of the Deuteronomic Prin- 
ciples, the Spirit with which These are Presented, and the 
Great Changes Wrought by Their Adoption are difficult to 
appreciate. Some of these points may be noted: 

(1) The fundamental idea is that there is but one god 
worthy to be called God ; other gods are wood and stone. 

(2) With such a God dealing directly with the nation, 
Israel’s life must be high and holy; for otherwise it will 
be unworthy. 

(3) There shall be only one place of worship, and 
that the temple in Jerusalem; in this way the licentious 
nature-worship can be done away with. 

(4) The conduct of worship must be guarded, and 
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Deut. 5: 12-15. 
Deut. 15: 1-18. 


Jer. 34: 1-20, | 


Deut. 16: 1-15. 


Deut. 14: 3-21. 
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23: 17f.; 14:{1. 


Deut.9: 20, 26-29. 
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cf. Exod. 19: 6. 
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consequently it is placed under the control of a special 

tribe, the Levites. 

(5) The method of presentation is a wonderful one, 

Deut.4:1-13; | being twofold, prophetic and priestly; viz., (2) exhorta- 

tions of the most “sweetly impressive” character, full of 
Deut. 5: 6-21. spiritual strength; (4) laws, many of them dating from 
Deut., chaps. | the earliest times, others from a later period ; some of 
eae them apparently arbitrary in their tone, others full of 
the reasons which should lead to their observance. 

Bost. mo (6) The spirit throughout is the spirit of love, and is 
akin to that exhibited in the book of Hosea. “The 
primal love of Jehovah to Israel fills the foreground of 
each writer’s discourse, and all human relationships within 

Deut.6:17-19; the Israelitish community are rooted in this.”* But this 

Deut. ro: 18. 
love is no sentimental love; Israel’s God is a God of 
justice as well as of love. 

Deut. 14: 22-27. (7) The restriction of worship to ome place is 
“tantamount to a suppression of religion in the whole 
country outside of Jerusalem.’’? How can the country 

Deut. 19:1-13. people now consult Jehovah? The neighboring altar 
to which the fugitive might flee and be safe is done away 
with, and distant cities of refuge are only a partial sub- 
stitute; while the function of the altar as a place to 
which the people might come and receive judgment is 

Deut. 16: 18; given to the gates of the cities and to the temple at Jeru- 

17: 8-13. a 
salem. Israel in the country must now live without God, 
with whom before he had lived so closely. 

(8) The feasts are beginning to be denaturalized ; that 
is, they are losing their agricultural significance, and are 
to be more and more closely associated with historical 
events—the Feast of Unleavened Bread, with the flight 
from Egypt; the Feast of Weeks, with the giving of the law 
on Sinai; the Feast of Tabernacles, with the journey in 
the desert. Religion is a matter of fixed days and sea- 
sons, rather than an everyday affair. 

See article “ Feasts” (§§$ 9, 10) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11; 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 91 f.; Cor- 

NILL, Zhe Prophets of Israel, p. 86. 


2? CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, p. 66. 
3CoRNILL, Zhe Prophets of Israel, p. 85. 
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(9) The setting apart of priests, and the placing of 
all worship in their hands, thus compelling the people 
to make use of them, while beforetime the use of a priest 
was voluntary, draws the line sharply between laity and 
clergy. The priest changes his function; for he is now 
preéminently a sacrificer, while before he consulted the 
oracle and announced the divine will. 

(10) The significance of the sacrifice is greatly 
changed. Sacrifice being lawful only at the one central 
sanctuary, it was offered for the most part only in con- 
nection with the three great yearly festivals when all 
Israelites were required to be at Jerusalem. The popular, 
joyous aspect of it as a banquet and as an offering of 
. joy and thanksgiving, made frequently and in connection 
with any suitable occasion, now begins to disappear, and 
a more and more solemn and expiatory character is given 
to all sacrifice. 

(11) What is it henceforth to be religious? To do 
the thing laid down in a book. The day that saw Deut- 
eronomy accepted, its ritual of worship adopted, and its 
teaching concerning priest and sacrifice recognized— that 
day saw the beginning of the death of prophecy. It was, 
of course, the prophets’ own work; but they had estab- 
lished the agency by which, later, they themselves would 
be strangled; because from this time forward the voice 
of the prophet is unnecessary. 

See CoRNILL, Zhe Prophets of Israel, p. 89. 

(12) The adoption of Deuteronomy signified the 
separation of church and state. This was necessary, for 
the state is soon to die—within thirty-five years. This 
separation made it possible for the church to live, after 
the death of the state. 

See CoRNILL, The Prophets of Israel, p. 88. 

(13) The act of Josiah and his people in accepting 
Deuteronomy was the first step toward the canonization 
of Holy Scripture—the first step in a long line of similar 
events which have given us the Bible with our modern 
conceptions of inspiration. 

(14) /# a word, worship, whether viewed narrowly or 
broadly, is henceforth a/mostanewthing. The Israelitish 
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religion seems to have been revolutionized. Of course, 
a closer study shows that all this was evolution, not 
revolution; the prophets had prepared the way; the 
prophets and priests worked together. A priest found 
the book and gave it to the king, and the priests 
received through this book privileges they had never 
before enjoyed. 

§ 29. A Second Reaction follows after thirteen years 
of successful work on the part of Jeremiah and Josiah. 

(1) Jeremiah at the beginning of the reformation had 
preached the contents of this book throughout the vil- 
lages of Judah, sometimes incurring the opposition and 
persecution of his friends. 

(2) The times that followed for thirteen years were 
quiet and prosperous; the king and the people lived 
before God and received his blessing. 

(3) Perhaps during this time the work of the sages 
began to flourish. 

(4) Assyria was losing ground; Necho of Egypt 
(608 B. C.) began to encroach upon the Assyrian terri- 
tory. Josiah met him at the battle of Megiddo and was 
slain. The reformation failed. The people believed 
the king’s death was a divine punishment for changing 
the forms of worship in their religion. The opposing 
party gained control, and then followed the series of 
events which resulted, in a few years, in the downfall of 
the kingdom. 

§ 30. The Significance of the Babylonian Exile in its 
Relationship to Worship cannot easily be overestimated. 
Its effect upon some of the principal ideas and institu- 
tions may be noted here : 

(1) Object of worship.—The removal to Babylonia 
involved the leaving behind of all idolatrous objects of 
worship, or their confiscation or destruction by the con- 
queror. The leaders of Israel’s religious life looked 
upon idolatry as one of the chief causes of the exile. 
The removal from the land with which Jehovah had 
always been associated to a land which was the dominion 
of another god also involved an acknowledgment of the 
power of this foreign god, or else the maintenance of a 
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belief in Jehovah’s supremacy and universality. That 
this higher conception of Jehovah prevailed is clear from 
the fact that we hear nothing of idolatry after the return 
from the exile, and from the teachings of Isa., chaps. 40— 
66. 

(2) Place of worship.—The temple being destroyed, 
and all the familiar scenes of worship being left behind, 
together with all material and external reminders of 
Jehovah’s presence, the worshipers were necessarily led 
to a more spiritual conception of God. Moreover, 
absence from the temple developed an ability to do with- 
out the temple services which was in part responsible for 
the origin of the synagogues. 

(3) The occupation of the priests was gone, in so far 
as it was dependent upon the temple. The book of 
Ezekiel furnishes an illustration of one phase of priestly 
activity during these days. The thought of Israel as a 
nation of priests appears. 

(4) Sacrifice could no longer be offered, but it did not 
lose any of its importance in the thought of the people. 

(5) Zimes and seasons.—(a) The sabdath, being an 
institution which was independent of the temple, could still 
be kept, and it received much emphasis during and after 
this period. Sabbaths were also observed by the Baby- 
lonians. (4) Feasts, which had always been occasions of 
joy, could no longer be observed legally, and emphasis 
was laid on (c) fasts, which were of an exactly opposite 
character and were not dependent upon the temple. 

(6) Other acts of worship.—(a) In the absence of all 
the regular public means of worship, those who wor- 
shiped “in spirit and in truth” naturally had frequent 
recourse to prayer. The future temple is thought of as 
a house of prayer. (4) The recognition of the captivity 
as a punishment for sin led to an exalted conception of 
Jehovah’s holiness and to the laying of great emphasis 
upon ceremonial cleanness. (c) It is probable, however, 
that many became apostates from the Jehovah-worship 
and took up the worship of their conquerors. 

(7) The influence of the Babylonian worship on Israel’s 
ritual is evident in succeeding ritualistic legislation, as 
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Isa. 51: 12, 13. 
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Isa. 58: 3-5. 


Isa, 63: 15—64: 125 
56: 7. 


Isa. 52:1, 11. 
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Bzek. 45: 1-8. 


Ezek. 48: 7-23. 


Ezek. 44: 4-16, 
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also in some of Ezekiel’s imagery. Jehovah through the 
exile again brought Israel into contact with a great 
religion, as he had already done in the case of Baalism. 
Just as Israel had learned some truths through Baalism, 
and to some extent had enriched the cultus of Jehovah 
thereby, so was she to do through the agency of Baby- 
lon’s worship. 

§ 31. The Priest-Prophet of the Captivity, Ezekiel, 
occupied an important place in the further development 
of the ritual of worship. His place may only be 
touched upon here. With prophetic idealism, legalistic 
though he was, his vision pictured a future temple, a 
future service, and a future priesthood, as follows : 

(a) The temple—While the temple of Solomon had 
been virtually a part of the royal palace, the new temple 
is to be wholly separate from the royal dwellings and 
from all other ordinary habitations ; for it is the earthly 
habitation of the most holy God, who had abandoned 
the former city and temple because of their profanation by 
sin and uncleanness. To prevent any such profanation 
of Jehovah in future 
the sacred “oblation,” the domain of the priests, Levites, 
prince, and city, is placed in the center of the restored tribes, 
Judah on one side of it and Benjamin on the other. In the 
midst of this oblation is the portion of the priests, that of the 
Levites lying on one side, and that of the city on the other. 
In the middle of the priests’ portion stands the temple. This 
is a great complex of buildings, around which on all sides_lies 
a free space or suburbs. Then comes a great wall surround- 
ing the whole buildings, forming a square of five hundred 
cubits. Within this wall is an outer court, and within this 
an inner court..... In this inner court stands the altar, 
and to the back of it the terhple house. The house has also 
a graduated series of compartments increasing in sanctity 
inwards—an outer apartment or porch, an inner or holy 
place, and an innermost, where the presence of Jehovah 
abides.* 

(4) The priests—The sons of Zadok only are to be 
priests ; all other Levites are to be subordinate ministers, 
performing the more menial tasks of the sanctuary. 


4Davipson, Zhe Book of Ezekiel, p. 290. 
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Foreigners are not to be permitted to enter the temple, 

as heretofore, to perform any tasks. The distinction 

between clergy and laity is clearly marked; none of the 

latter — not even the prince — may enter the inner court 

of the temple. The sanctity of the priests as the ones Bzek. 44:17-8. 
ministering in the presence of Jehovah is strongly empha- 

sized and guarded in many ways, such as the requirement 

that they wear special garments while discharging their 

sacred functions. They live upon their share of the sac- Ezek. 44:29, 30. 
rifices of the people. 

(c) Sacrifice occupies an important place in the ritual. 

The various kinds mentioned are: (1) the sin-offering, Ezek. 43: 18-26; 
which is much emphasized ; (2) durnt-offerings, which Biek.43:27; 
are numerous; (3) the ¢respass-offering, which was a Back. 42:13. 
variety of the sin-offering ; (4) the meal-offering; (5) the Bzek. 46: 13-15. 
peace-offering ; (6) the continual burnt-offering made every Ezek. 46: 19-24. 
morning. Special places are provided for the cooking 

of the offerings that are to be eaten by priests and people. 

(d) Times and seasons.— The old times are all to be Bzek. 44:24. 
observed, viz., the sabdath, the new moons, and the three Ezek. 45:17— 
feasts, the Passover receiving special notice. _ 

§ 32. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
These Times appears most strongly. This means that the 
priest-work is gaining ground, while the prophetic work 
is losing ground. But, it will be noted, (a) a new situa- 
tion is coming in which the priest-work will be more 
greatly needed ; and (4) the priest-work has taken into 
itself all that had been contributed by the prophets. It 
is true, therefore, that not the priest-work pure and 
simple, but the priest-work as strengthened by, and as 
containing, the truth proclaimed through prophets, is 
the power that now holds the forefront. 

This priestly element is seen — 

(1) In the priestly birth and character of the prophet Jer.1:1. 
Jeremiah, whose home was at Anathoth, one of the 
headquarters of the priests. 

(2) In the priestly character of a large portion of the Deut., chaps. 12- 
book of Deuteronomy. ; 

(3) In the position now occupied by the priests as Deut. 18:5; ¢/. 
compared with their former position. taasinaiialinns 
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Ezek. 1:3; chaps. 
40-48. 
Ezra 2:64 f. 


C/. Hag. 2: 15-19. 


Hag. 1:9, 10. 
Ezra 2: 36-39. 


Ezra 6: 18, 20. 
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(4) In the priestly character and service of Ezekiel. 

§ 33. The Return of 49,897 People from the Baby- 
lonian Exile introduced an entirely new situation. It 
was one, however, in which for eighty years (538-458 
B. C.) the book of Deuteronomy and its regulations were 
supreme. It was a time of discouragement; the high 
hopes of the returning exiles were dashed to the ground 
in the presence of desolated homes, wasted lands, fail- 
ure of crops, loss of political independence, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The struggle against these 
adverse conditions seems to have absorbed most of their 
energies during the first years after the return, the re- 
quirements of worship being largely neglected. We 
may note the attitude toward some of the principal 
institutions. 

(a) The temple.— Partly because of opposition on the 
part of certain enemies, but chiefly on account of dis- 
couragement and indifference, the foundation of the 
temple was not laid until December, 520 B.’C., eighteen 
years after the return, and the work was not finished 
until 516 B.C. Because of the poverty of the people, 
this new temple fell far short of the splendor of the old. 
The religious leaders were convinced that prosperity and 
glory could come to Israel only if the temple were first 
restored. This shows how large a place it had come to 
occupy in religious thought and practice. 

(6) The priest was gaining more and more importance 
in the life and worship of the people. Of the returning 
exiles we are told that 4,289, 7. e., about one-tenth of 
the entire number, were priests, besides other temple 
servants. There seems to have been developing the dis- 
tinction between priests and Levites which was to become 
fixed later. That the distinction was not yet clearly 
made is evident from the fact that the two titles appear 
to be synonymous in some passages, just as they are in 
Deuteronomy. One priest had already achieved promi- 
nence as the leader of his brethren, and he appears side 
by side with the prince in all important concerns, and is 
superior to him in religious affairs. A high standard is 
set up for the priests by Malachi, and their corruption is 
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severely denounced. Tithes for the support of the priests 
were still in force, but were reluctantly paid. 

(c) Sacrifice was at once renewed at Jerusalem upon 
- the return from exile. One of the earliest acts was the 
erection of an altar of burnt-offering upon the site 
of the former temple, that the regular sacrifices might 
be offered to Jehovah. These sacrifices were probably 
those provided for in Deuteronomy (cf. § 27 (4)) and 
earlier laws. Malachi denounces those who bring 
maimed, imperfect, and polluted offerings, and insists 
upon the best of everything as an offering to Jeho- 
vah. 

Times and seasons.— These probably continued 
the same as before. under the Deuteronomic law. 
Specific mention is made, in the literature that comes 
from these days, only of the Feast of the New Moon, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Passover, and of four fasts 
which had been observed every year since the beginning 
of the exile. 

(e) Other acts of worship.—(1) Music and singing are 
mentioned in connection with the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the temple. (2) Vows were still made. 
(3) Sorcery was not even yet wholly uprooted. (4) That 
the habit of prayer was not forgotten is clear from Nehe- 
miah’s statements concerning himself at a little later 
time. 

§ 34. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
these later years is seen in — 

(a) The emphasis laid upon the necessity of build- 
ing the temple as a prerequisite to the enjoyment of 
Jehovah’s favor. This is the main theme of Haggai’s 
prophecy. 

(4) The prominence given to priestly interests in the 
utterances of Zechariah, who speaks of the temple, the 
high-priest, fasts, feasts, etc. 

(c) The large place given to matters pertaining to 
worship in the book of Malachi, which probably comes 
from the very end of this period. The main interest of 
the author seems to be centered in an effort to reform 
the ritual and those who have charge of it. 
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§ 35. The Songs and Hymns of the Middle Period are 
very numerous. Their spirit may be gathered from the 
following examples : 

(1) Songs celebrating the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
as in the days of Hezekiah. 

(2) Songs describing the wickedness of the times, 
as in the days of Manasseh. 

(3) Songs depicting the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the going into captivity. 

(4) Songs expressing the sense of loneliness and 
wretchedness of the exile. 

(5) Songs celebrating the joy and gladness of the 
return from exile. 

(6) Songs of the second temple, written particularly 
for congregational worship. 

It is to be noted concerning the songs thus classi- 
fied — 

(a) That those of earlier date were considerably 
modified in the later days when the use of songs in 
congregational worship was more thoroughly established. 

(4) That it is exceedingly difficult to fix exactly the 
date of many psalms because of the lack of historical 
indications; 7. ¢., references to historical events. 

(c) That many psalms which seem to express indi- 
vidual experiences and aspirations are really congrega- 
tional in their character; 2. ¢., they were written to express 
the feelings of a community. 

(d) That a fuller treatment of this part of the ele- 
ment of worship will be presented later. 
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AIDS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY IN GERMANY. 


The Germans are doing some excellent work in popularizing the 
results of the most progressive theological research of the times, in 
various ways. Prominent among these are the Hefte zur christlichen 
Welt, which have been appearing in Leipzig during the past few years, 
and in pamphlet shape and popular style give in a summary way 
what the scholars’ investigations have brought to light. Of this series 
of brochures forty-six numbers have appeared, covering practically 
every living theological topic of the times, and together giving perhaps 
in the most succinct manner possible the results and spirit of modern 
progressive theological science. The authors in most cases are uni- 
versity men. Among the latest subjects discussed are “The Lord’s 
Supper in the New Testament,” “The Origin of the Lord’s Supper” 
(by Clemens), “ Theology as a Science” (by Rolffs), ‘God in Christ,” 
“Pure Doctrine a Demand of Faith, but Not of Law” (Rade), “ Bis- 
marck’s Relations to Religion and the Church,” ‘“ The Word of the 
Bible and the Word of God,” etc., etc. The average price of each 
pamphlet is 40 pfennige. 

Still another aid to popularizing the Scriptures is a “School Bible” 
(Schul- Bibel), which consists of biblical selections combined in the 
shape of a reader for the public schools, arranged for the use of chil- 
dren and with the purpose of interesting the young in the study of the 
Scriptures. The material is accordingly arranged systematically from 
a pedagogic standpoint, and in particular those portions are omitted 
from the Old Testament books which are regarded by some as not 
proper for reading in mixed classes. Probably the best work of this kind 
is a new translation of the Old Testament, prepared by Dr. Richard 
Pfeiffer, Das Alte Testament fiir das christliche Haus, ausgewdahit 
und itbersetst (Erlangen, tg00), which reproduces the Old Testament 
selections in model simplicity. Almost any child can understand the 
Scriptures if rendered in such language. An excellent translation of 
the New Testament “into the language of the day,” as the title-page 
says, is that of Stage, which has the good fortune to be published as one 
of the Reclam “ Universal Library,” in Leipzig. These thoroughly 
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modern translations are found very helpful in popularizing biblical 
knowledge and thought. 

In order to keep the rank and file of the clergy in touch with the 
researches of theological and especially biblical sciences, the universities 
have in recent years introduced the so-called ‘‘ Vacation Lectures.” 
These consist of courses of lectures delivered during the season when 
the pastors generally have their vacations, which courses are given at 
the university centers by representative docents, and either deal with 
special topics and questions that have aroused controversy or extended 
discussion, or give in a summary form the results of investigations 
in certain theological branches. Usually these courses cover a period 
of only four or five days, and only a limited number of lecturers 
participate, but of these sometimes a single man delivers two and three 
lectures a day, in case his subject calls for a more extended exposition. 
Such vacation courses have been delivered at Bonn, at Kénigsberg, 
at Berlin, and a number of other universities, and have been found very 
popular, especially as a free discussion of the subjects treated follows 
the delivery of the lecture. It has been a general complaint that after 
men leave the universities their practical work soon robs them of 
their interest for progressive methods and work in theological science, 
and these vacation lectures are intended to keep the lecture-room and 
the pulpit and pastor’s study in closer contact. 

The publication of the Text-Bible by Mohr, of Leipzig, under the 
editorial care of Professor Kautzsch, gives Bible students in a handy 
form and in excellent translation the entire official religious literature 
of Israel from the beginning to the close of the New Testament period. 
In this book are found united in the Kautzsch translation of the Old 
Testament, a classical work prepared by the editor and eight others, and 
published in 1894, together with an entirely new translation of the 
whole body of apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, that fill out the centuries 
between the close of the Old and the beginning of the New Testament ; 
to which is added the masterly New Testament version of Weizsacker. 
Each of these parts is also published separately, with or without full 
literary introduction and notes, except that the text of the apocrypha 
and the pseudepigrapha cannot be had separately without the literary 
additions. The Text-Bible contains merely the texts of these books, 
without any literary apparatus. This edition, filling more than 1,500 
pages of valuable material in the best possible translated form, costs 
12 marks; the separate Old Testament and apocrypha, 10.20 marks ; 
the New Testament, 3 marks ; the separate edition of the pseudepigrapha 
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and apocrypha, with the literary apparatus, 24 marks. The apparatus 
for the Old Testament and for the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha can 
be bought separately. None has been prepared for the New Testament 
part. 


THE veteran Professor Weiss, of Berlin, has now finished his revision 
of the New Testament text. The beginning was made in 1891 by the 
publication of the Apocalypse, and has now been completed by the new 
edition of the text of the gospels. The publication of this great work 
along independent and eclectic lines only emphasizes anew the fact 
that the text-criticism of the New Testament is not the accomplished 
fact that many had hoped. In Nestle’s Einfiihrung in das griechische 
Neue Testament the question of a reopening of the whole subject is 
proposed and a revision of the text in accordance with the readings of 
the famous Codex Bezz and its family at least regarded as a possible 
contingency. This, however, is opposed, not only by von Gebhardt 
in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, but also by Gregory in his Meue Text- 
Kritik des Neuen Testaments, of which the first volume appeared during 
the fall. 


Miss HELEN M. Cote is delivering lectures upon “The Bible as 
Literature,” with interpretative readings, for a number of women’s clubs. 
Among her subjects are “‘ The Book of Job,” “The Life of Christ,” The 
Story of Joseph.” There are no small possibilities in this field of inter- 
pretative reading, and it is one in which many a minister could be of 
real service to his congregation; for, after all, good reading of the 
Scriptures in public is one of the best commentaries. 

THE committee in charge of the Pan-American Bible Study Con- 
gress, which is to be held in Buffalo, July 31, has issued its first bulletin 
containing the purposes and character of the congress. We have already 
mentioned the plan of this congress, and it will be enough perhaps 
to recall that it is intended to discuss the principles and methods of 
Bible study and Bible teaching. If properly conducted, it is likely to 
be of great service to the cause. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, of the McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is writing a series of papers upon modern Palestine 
and Syria for the Chatauguan. The articles are beautifully illustrated 
with half-tone reproductions of photographs. 
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The Pedagogical Order of the Books of the Bible.—President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, in a recent address on Bible instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school declared that the succession of the books of 
the Bible as it stands today is eminently pedagogical. The reason for 
his opinion is that, as the books of the Bible are now arranged, they will 
take the child through the same order of religious experiences as has 
been traversed by the race in its spiritual evolution. Professor Hall 
would therefore first take up the Bible stories, beginning with the crea- 
tion and going on through the stories of the various heroes. - During 
the period of adolescence he would instruct the child in the New Testa- 
ment. The life of Christ should be taught biographically, without 
perplexing the child’s mind with theology or explaining away miracles. 
Commenting upon this last statement, the Ou/¢/ook says, very truly, 
that Dr. Hall is correct ; “ Paul came to his knowledge of Jesus through 
the revelation of his divine appearance while the apostle was on the 
road to Damascus. But the Twelve came in the other way; they 
knew him first as a teacher, then as the Messiah, not certainly till 
after his resurrection as divine. It is in this way that the mind most 
naturally comes to know Christ’s divinity. If it is to know that God 
was in Christ, it must first know the Christ in whom he was. If 
acquaintance with the human life of Jesus does not suffice to develop 
acquaintance with the divine spirit which filled and radiated that life, 
nothing can suffice for that purpose.” 

It is precisely this appreciation of the historical, personal Christ, 
rather than a metaphysical Christology, which is to be derived from 
the proper study of the gospels. Nor will it leave the student pos- 
sessed of mere historical detail. If contact with the living Jesus 
was sufficient to bind men to him, a knowledge of him as he stands 
today, interpreted by centuries of Christian experience, will bring men 
to even greater regard for him and his teaching. And the Jesus thus 
known through the study of historical documents will not be a synonym 
of some abstract virtue, beauty, or truth, but a genuine life; and this 
life of Jesus, if once apprehended through conformity to its own 
formulation in his teaching, will prove to be in very truth the light of 
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The Ethics of Historical Accuracy.—‘‘To this day, save on a conti- 
nent then undreamed of, it [Christianity] has no vigorous and inde- 
pendent life except in lands which at the end of the first century were 
under the subjection of the Roman legions.” Such is the statement 
of a recent writer upon the times of Paul. Of course, there may be a 
continent of exception in “vigorous and independent life ;”’ but, with 
every possible allowance, had the author consulted an historical atlas, 
he would never have made such a statement. Is Christianity no longer 
“vigorous” in northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ? 
And is Greek Christianity in Greece any more “independent” than in 
Russia? This volume is but one of a large class of publications pro- 
duced by men who, with the best intentions, seem utterly incapable of 
appreciating that the use of historical material is more a matter of 
morality than the use of appropriate anecdotes. There is need of a 
profound stirring of the homiletic conscience. We do not expect 
omniscience in sermons, but we do demand that in them, and espe- 
cially in a book on history, a man should make historical accuracy a 
matter of ethics and not of glittering generalities. 


A New Fragment of the Ascension of Isaiah Among the Greek 
papyri recently purchased in Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt for 
Lord Amherst, of Hackney, is a considerable fragment — about one- 
sixth of the whole— of the Ascension of Isaiah. Although probably 
originally composed, at least in large part, in Greek, the Ascension is 
extant in complete form only in Ethiopic, and the recovery of this 
fragment of the original Greek is of the first importance for the text. 
The papyrus is assigned to the fifth or sixth century after Christ. The 
fragment has been published, with introduction, notes, translation, and 
facsimiles, in Grenfell and Hunt’s recent Amherst Papyri, Vol. I. 
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An Introduction to the New Testament. By BrENjAMIN WISNER 
Bacon, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Yale Divinity School. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1900. (‘‘ New Testament Handbooks,” edited by SHAILER 
MaTHEws.) Pp. xv+285. 

American biblical scholarship is to be congratulated on having at 
last produced an introduction to the New Testament genuinely scien- 
tific in spirit and method. There has long been a need for such a 
book as this—a book in English dealing with the subject of New 
Testament introduction in a modern way. The best German works— 
Holtzmann’s and Jiilicher’s — are still untranslated, and such English 
books as there are are hopelessly unscientific and for the most part 
narrowly apologetic. The present work is of an altogether different 
type. The author is largely emancipated from bondage to traditional 
views, and he does not hesitate to handle his sources with the utmost 
freedom. At the same time he is not in any sense a destructive critic, 
and his literary and historical criticism is in the main careful and 
judicious. The chief defect of the book is its brevity. There are so many 
intricate problems in New Testament introduction upon which the con- 
clusions of scholars vary widely that a mere expression of opinion 
without an adequate presentation of the grounds on which the opinion 
rests carries little weight. The book is admirably adapted to acquaint 
the general reader with the prevailing methods and the most assured 
results of the modern study of the New Testament, but it will fail to 
exert the influence upon the progress of investigation which it might, had 
the author been able to discuss more fully the questions with which he 
deals. For its brevity the author is not himself responsible. His book 
is one in a series of New Testament handbooks, and it had to be made 
uniform in size with the other volumes of the series. And under the 
circumstances one ought not to complain of the narrow limits pre- 
scribed, but rather congratulate the general reader on having put 
before him in so compact a form work of so high scientific value. The 
series has its definite place and purpose, which could doubtless not be 
so well served were the volumes larger and more elaborate, and it is cer- 
tainly not to be desired that they should be any less fresh and scholarly. 
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The book is divided into five parts: I, “Criticism and Tradition ”’ 
—a somewhat unfortunate and misleading title — which deals with the 
history of the discipline and the formation of the New Testament 
canon; II, “The Pauline Epistles;” III, “The Catholic Epistles ;” 
IV, “The Historical Books ;” V, ‘The Johannine Writings.” 

The account of the formation of the canon is interesting and sound 
so far as it goes, but the influences which led to it are not indicated 
with sufficient clearness. As it is, the ordinary reader would hardly 
guess that the emergence of the canon was only part of a general 
transformation which took place in the second century and which 
marks an epoch in the history of the church transcending in impor- 
tance any experienced since. 

Turning to the Pauline epistles I am happy to find myself in hearty 
agreement with most of the author’s conclusions. Thus—to mention 
only a few matters more or less widely disputed — he accepts the South- 
Galatian theory and makes Galatians the earliest of Paul’s espistles. 
He identifies Acts, chap. 15, and Gal., chap. 2, but recognizes that the 
decree referred to in the former passage cannot have been adopted at 
the conference in Jerusalem attended by Paul. He holds the view that 
Paul wrote four epistles to the Corinthians, finding a fragment of the 
first in 2 Cor.6:14—7:1; identifying the second with our First Corin- 
thians, the third with 2 Cor., chaps. 10-13, and the fourth with the 
remainder of our present Second Corinthians. The sixteenth chapter of 
Romans is separated from the rest of the epistle and regarded as a note 
addressed to Ephesus. The authenticity of the pastoral epistles in 
their present shape is denied, but it is recognized that fragments of 
genuine Pauline letters underlie them, or at any rate Second Timothy. 
Otherwise all the epistles that bear Paul’s name are accepted as 
authentic. So far as the epistle to the Galatians is concerned, while 
agreeing with Professor Bacon that it is the earliest of Paul’s epistles, 
I am unable to accept his opinion that it was written at Corinth during 
Paul’s first stay there and shortly before the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. It seems to meimpossible, as I have indicated in my Afostolic 
Age, that Paul can have seen the Galatians between the conference at 
Jerusalem to which he refers in chap. 2 and the writing of theepistle. I 
may add also that the difficulty felt by many scholars in putting the 
Thessalonian epistles later than Galatians, when they show no trace of 
the conflict over the law which fills the latter epistle, is greatly increased 
if they are brought into so close juxtaposition to it. It is interesting to 
notice that, while agreement has not yet been reached touching the 
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exact date and place of composition of Galatians, there is a growing 
tendency to regard it as the earliest of the epistles— witness, for 
instance, among the most recent writers, Zahn, Rendall, Bartlett, Briggs, 
and now Bacon. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is treated in the same chapter with the 
pastorals, under the title ‘Secondary Canon of Pauline Epistles.” Its 
Palestinian destination is rejected, as is also the equally erroneous idea 
that it was written to warn its readers against apostasy to Judaism ; but, 
strangely enough, it is assumed without discussion that the traditional 
view is correct which takes for granted that the epistle was addressed 
particularly to Jewish Christians—as Professor Bacon suggests to a 
cvvaywy) tov “EBpaiwy in Rome (p. 165, note). So far as its author is 
concerned, Apollos is looked upon with most favor, while Harnack’s 
suggestion of Prisca and Aquila, which came to hand too late to be 
discussed, is mentioned with rather more consideration than seems 
necessary. It can hardly be regarded as anything more than a pleasing 
and ingenious jeu d’esprit. 

The conclusion that the epistle of James was originally a homily or 
‘a series of somewhat disconnected homiletical excerpts,” that it was 
written about 90 A. D. by an unknown author, and that the super- 
scription which assigns it to James represents a later conjecture, is 
undoubtedly sound; as is also a similar conclusion touching the super- 
scription of the epistle of Jude. But the author’s assumption that 
First Peter is the work of the apostle Peter, even in the most indirect 
way, I am unable to understand, in view of his own discussion of the 
question. The sharp alternative of authenticity or pseudonymity is 
surely not so inexorably demanded by the conditions of the problem 
as to make the legitimate conclusion from Professor Bacon’s own argu- 
ment impossible. 

In connection with the treatment of the epistolary literature of the 
New Testament a general criticism seems in place. The immediately 
practical purpose for which the epistles were written is not always 
brought out clearly and sharply enough, and as a consequence some 
of them bear too much the appearance of treatises of general applica- 
tion instead of intensely practical letters called forth by a particular 
emergency. The author informs us in the preface that the logical 
analyses of the various books were added at the request of the editor 
of the series. I am sorry to be obliged to differ with my good friend 
the editor as to the advantage of such analyses. They seem to me to 
obscure the real nature of the epistles, and to make their correct 
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interpretation difficult. The very division of an epistle into a doctrinal 


and a practical section is, as a rule, misleading, for it suggests a dual 


purpose on the part of the writer, when, as a matter of fact, most of the 
epistles are of practical intent throughout. This is true, for instance, 
even of the epistle to the Hebrews, which is commonly thought of as 
one of the most exclusively theoretical and doctrinal of treatises. 

The treatment of the synoptic gospels, under the head of “ Histor- 
ical Books,” is especially thorough and satisfactory. The limitations 
of space seem to have been less felt here than elsewhere, and we have 
what is relatively, in spite of its brevity and compactness, the fullest 
discussion in the book. Chaps. viii and ix are a capital example 
of condensed presentation of a complicated subject, with sufficient 
detail to show clearly the conditions of the problem and the critical 
methods employed. These chapters, and the chapter dealing with the 
gospel of John, seem to me the most satisfactory in the book. The 
discussion of the relation of the original apostolic matter in the fourth 
gospel to the completed gospel is admirable, and constitutes a contri- 
bution of real and permanent value. “Professor Bacon distinguishes 
three figures in connection with the production of the gospel: the 
apostle John himself, from whom much genuine material comes; the 
original reporter of the apostle’s testimony, who is identical with 
the author of the three epistles commonly ascribed to John; and, 
finally, the compiler of our gospel and author of the appendix. It is 
to the second that the Paulinism and Hellenism of the gospel are due, 
and it is his character that is stamped so controllingly upon the whole ; 
while the third is responsible for the disorder and confusion in which 
the present recension is involved. 

The discussion of the book of Acts, which is properly treated as a 
part of the synoptic literature, proceeds along the right lines, and the 
general results are undoubtedly sound, though the treatment is so 

brief that some of the most interesting and difficult problems are 
passed without mention. Professor Bacon maintains, as might be 
expected, that the work was not written by a companion of Paul, Luke 
being the author only of the diary which was used in the composition 
of the second part of the book and from which the “we”-passages 
were taken. 

In conclusion I wish to express the hope that Professor Bacon will 
not stop with this brief and summary presentation of his results, but 
will publish in the near future a larger work, in which he can discuss 
the problems involved in a more adequate way. The quality of the 
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present volume is an assurance that such a work would constitute a 
notable contribution to the science of New Testament introduction. 
Even as it is, there is much of suggestion in it for the special student, 
and no New Testament scholar can afford to pass it by because it is 


designed primarily for a more general public. 
A. C. McGIFFERT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Ezra P. Goutp, 
D.D. (‘New Testament Handbooks,” edited by SHAILER 
MatHeEws.) New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 
217. $0.75. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this little volume. Even while it 
was coming to light through the press, its author was passing into the 
shadow of death. By Dr. Gould’s untimely taking off the church and 
Christian scholarship lose a servant of uncommon excellence in char- 
acter, in intellectuality, and in learning. 

The volume before us is small, numbering barely 217 pages, but it 
is by no means slight. On the contrary, it contains some of the 
author’s weightiest work. In these brief chapters one will find the 
concentrated precipitation of many years’ work on the New Testament. 
Dr. Gould was preéminently a teacher. He stimulated even more 
than he instructed his pupils; and that his class-room work was rich 
in instruction many will bear testimony from personal experience. 

This book is in some respects strikingly characteristic of the man. 
Designed as a brief, quasi-popular handbook, it has none of the flim- 
siness that too often appears in “popular” work. It is immensely 
suggestive, piquing the mind of the reader to think and inquire, and 
it is crammed with thought. There is not a line of padding from 
beginning to end. Though necessarily much condensed, it is singu- 
larly clear. Up to thé front line of advanced scholarship in his posi- 
tion on critical questions concerning the thought, style, date, and 
authorship of the various writings in the New Testament, however 
much he may excite question and, at some points, awaken dissent, the 
author always has a reason for his position ; and, if he does not always 
convince the reader, he compels him to reéxamine his ground. Dr. 
Gould writes with the frankness of assured conviction and the fear- 
lessness that supreme regard for truth always engenders. If at times 
the necessary brevity of treatment pushes him to the verge of seeming 
dogmatism, he yet is not dogmatic. Through all the book, too, there 
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runs a vein of earnestness which suggests to our minds a consciousness 
on Dr. Gould’s part that he was doing his last work. As a whole, 
the book illustrates the truth, which is affirmed at the very beginning : 
“Biblical theology has for its foundations criticism and exegesis.” 
These two operations of the mind underlie all his doctrinal conclusions. 

The book opens with a brief statement of the presuppositions of 
the theology of the New Testament. These are the result of critical 
inquiry. The chief of these is that the Bible is not a homogeneous 
unit. In the biblical literature there are certain striking contrasts, 
namely, those between priest and prophet, between prophet and scribe, 
and between prophet and philosopher. “The note of inspiration, 
with its accompaniment of authority, belongs only to the prophetic 
side of Scripture” (p. 3). 

An analysis of the New Testament shows the following groups of 
teaching, or doctrine: (1) the veritable teachings of Jesus, embodied 
in the synoptic gospels; (2) the early teaching of the Twelve, indi- 
cated by the early chapters of the Acts; (3) the Pauline doctrine, set 
forth in the authentic epistles, which comprise only Galatians, Romans, 
First and Second Corinthians, Philippians, and Philemon -— perhaps 
also First and Second Thessalonians; (4) the later teaching of the 
Twelve, embodied in the epistles of James and Peter (only First Peter), 
and the synoptic gospels, of which the basis is Mark; (5) following 
these is the Alexandrian-Christian thought, represented by Colossians, 
Ephesians, the pastoral epistles, Hebrews, Second Peter, Jude, and the 
Johannean writings. The Apocalypse is an anti-Pauline document, 
belonging to the time of the later teaching of the Twelve. This 
analysis is given here at some length, because it is vital to an under- 
standing of Dr. Gould’s entire scheme. He holds that the early teach- 
ing of the Twelve was a Jewish Messianism, and did not correspond 
closely with the actual teaching of Jesus. Against this “degenerate 
doctrine,” as he considered it, Paul urged his conception of Christi- 
anity. After him, and partly through his influence, the Twelve came 
more fully into harmony with the synoptic teaching, correcting Paul. 
Last of all comes the teaching molded by Alexandrian influence, 
having John, or the Johannean writings, as its chief representative. 

Following the course thus outlined, the author sets forth: first, 
the teaching of Jesus, namely, his idea of God and the kingdom of 
God, his estimate of himself, his conception of man, and his doctrine of 
last things; second, the first teaching of the Twelve; ¢hird, the teaching 
of Paul on sin and the law, the righteousness of faith, the Holy Spirit, 
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the completion of salvation, and the person of Christ; fourth, the later 
apostolic teaching and its difference from the doctrines of Paul, and 
the extreme anti-Paulinism of the Apocalypse; finally, the character- 
istic teaching of the Alexandrian writings. 

In the course of this development the author finds that, while Paul 
begins the movement toward a true understanding of Jesus’ position 
by the church, it is Peter, and not Paul, ‘“‘ who restores to Christianity 
its proper balance;” but, primarily, it is neither, but Jesus himself, 
reported by the synoptics, notably Mark. In his study of Jesus, even 
as he is represented in the eucharist, Dr. Gould finds nothing of the 
priestly idea of sacrifice (p. 33). He gives a high place to the epistle 
of James as an exponent of Jesus’ own teaching. “He [James] repeats 
the phrase which is enough to confer the distinction of seer on any 
teacher of religion, the daw of “iberty, ¢. ¢., a law having inward, spirit- 
ual enforcement, not external. Paul’s motto is freedom from law; 
James’, the law of freedom.” 

Perhaps the exposition of Paul’s thought will attract most attention. 
There is not space here to discuss it, nor even adequately to state it; 
but, throughout, the reader feels that the author has well considered 
his ground. 

On the whole, this little volume is one of the most valuable in its 
particular field that have come under our notice. It will be read, it 
should be read and studied ; for it is not a piece of eccentric specula- 
tion, but the condensed statement of results which have been reached 
by an able and consecrated scholar working for years in the spirit and 
with the instruments of scientific scholarship. The bibliography, sup- 
plied by the editor, is ample and fresh, serving as an excellent guide 
to readers who wish to pursue the subject. The book is admirably 
printed, with the exception of several typographical errors. The fol- 
lowing should be corrected in the next edition: P. 76, 1.17, “immor 
tality”’ should be, of course, “mortality ;” p. 117, |. 2, “is” should be 
“are;” and p. 214, 1. 13 from bottom, “Corinthianism” should be 


Cerinthianism.” 
P. S. Moxom. 


Exploratio Evangelica. A Brief Examination of the Basis and 
Origin of Christian Belief. By PErcy Garpner, Litrt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp. x+ 521. 

Dr. GARDNER describes his book in the preface as “a psychologic 

and historic investigation of the origins of Christianity, partly with a 
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view to the possibilities of belief among the new surroundings of our 
times.” The general tendency of the book, he correctly says, “is to 
transfer the burden of support of Christian doctrine from history to 
psychology; perhaps rather from the history of facts to the history of 
ideas.” In the first division of the work he points out the need of a 
restatement of Christian doctrine on account especially of the growth 
of physical science and of historic criticism; builds strongly on the 
present voluntaristic trend in psychology and the evidence of religious 
experience in history; and so urges the mainly “practical grounds of 
belief.” With this principle he combines that of the relativity of 
knowledge ; and then adds his theory of the way in which the divine 
impulses felt in religious experiences get intellectual embodiment: in 
later times—in ethical history, in prophecy, in parable, and finally in 
doctrine. As applied, in the rest of the book, to the origins of Chris- 
tianity, he wishes to show that the tendency to idealized history, on 
account of the influence especially of prophecy and of growing doc- 
trine, is so strong as to make the gospels quite untrustworthy as objec- 
tive history. 

The modesty of the preface, the serious purpose of the book, the 
candid and reverent spirit often evinced in the discussion, the value of 
many of the distinctions made, the many warm appreciations of Chris- 
tianity, the truth of many, perhaps most, of the propositions contended 
for, should be recognized at once. There are many reasonable queries 
and suggestions which it would be a pleasure to recount. Much is 
said well and strongly. And many of the historical judgments are 
carefully guarded, even where one might expect from the author’s gen- 
eral position an extreme conclusion. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the book must be called, however regretfully, 
a distinctly unsatisfactory one. The repetitions are very many. Incon- 
sistencies in argument are numerous. And the peculiar judgments of 
the book are not carefully justified. The real heart of Dr. Gardner’s 
contentions against historic Christianity may be illustrated in these 
brief sentences: ‘‘We must maintain that the intellectual medium in 
which the gospels were formed was of so powerful and distorting a 
kind that we cannot, without assuming a continuous series of miracles, 
suppose that they are to be trusted from an objectively historical point 
of view, except in regard to part of the teaching of the Founder” 
(p. 166). This in spite of the fact that he has felt obliged to say just 
before of the gospels: ‘This inspiration has kept them from extrava- 
gance, morbidity, and the faults which mark the apocryphal gospels.” 
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Again he says: ‘The main ideas of the thiasi [Greek mystic societies] 
were certainly built into the very foundations of the church” (p. 339). 
As regards the last statement, in the vague sense in which he seems 
really to mean it, and finally defines it (cf pp. 340, 310, 311), there need 
be, perhaps, no special objection made, except to say that he does not 
show that there is a single idea so added to New Testament Christianity 
which could not be easily traced to sources already recognized. As con- 
cerns the first statement, denying the historic credibility of the gospels, 
this cannot be regarded as consistent with the statement of his own, 
already quoted, which immediately accompanies it, for he repeatedly 
argues from the apocryphal gospels as to what may be expected in the 
others. The author nowhere weighs, either, in his thought of idealized 
history the consideration that for the early disciples the fact was the ideal. 
The place, too, which he himself subsequently gives to the gospels is 
hardly consistent with this estimate of them. It is interesting to notice, 
also, how often in his own argument he feels the need of using even Acts 
and John as good history. It should not be forgotten, either, that in 
order to use the Christian history as even “ideal interpretation” of the 
facts in the sense in which Mr. Gardner uses it, one must be able at least 
sufficiently to get at the facts so as firmly to believe that in Christ God 
made a surpassing revelation of himself. This Mr. Gardner believes, 
and the position is not really consistent with the sort of hopeless skep- 
ticism he professes to have about the facts of the life of Christ. There 
is a strange mixture, too, of historic and really @ priori points of view, 
that vitiates the whole discussion of miracles. But the most serious 
criticism, probably, to be made on the book as a whole is that it is, 
what the author himself modestly affirms, the work of a layman in the 
subject. The writer is out of his own field of special study. The book 
professes to be an examination of the basis and origin of Christian 
belief, and yet it contains hardly a single really careful investigation 
of a biblical point, or of early Christian history. The author naturally 
runs off, on the slightest provocation, to such distant and doubtful 
parallels as his own lines of study suggest. In fact, though the book 
professes to deal with early Christianity, its real contributions are 
rather with reference to much later accretions of doctrine. 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, O. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


FLeminG H. REVELL Co. has published Onesimus: Christ’s Freed- 
man, A Tale of the Pauline Epistles, by Charles Edward Corwin 
($1.25). 

A. I. BrapLey & Co., Boston, publish Bible Characters, by S. M. 
Burnham, with illustrations ($1.25). It is a popular book, which is 
likely to be of use in Sunday schools. 

THE PiLGRiMm Press, Boston, has published Popular Misconceptions 
as to Christian Faith and Life, by Rev. Frank T. Lee. The author has 
treated a number of classes and misunderstandings in the Christian 
life in an interesting and helpful way. 

WE have received from The Neale Co., Washington, D. C., Zhe 
Heart of David the Psalmist King, by Augustus George Heaton, 
with illustrations by the author. It is an epic poem relating the 
various experiences in David’s life with his various wives. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONs publish the Bampton Lectures of 1899, 
by William Ralph Inge, upon Christian Mysticism. The book falls out- 
side the class of those which are commonly reviewed in the BIBLICAL 
WoRLD, but it is to be commended as a thoroughly scholarly presenta- 
tion of a very important matter. The interpreter will be interested in 
its appendix on the mystical interpretation of the Song of Solomon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons publish Paul of Tarsus, by Robert Bird 
($2). Mr. Bird is already well known as the author of Bible stories 
for children through his Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. ‘There is no 
question that he has ability to present biblical matter in such a way as 
to interest children, and, while we would not recommend that parents 
cease to interest their children in the Bible itself, Mr. Bird’s books are 
to be recommended as means of making the biblical accounts, if possible, 
even more interesting. 


Rev. CHARLES WoopRuFF SHIELDs, D.D., LL.D., professor of the 
harmony of science and revealed religion in Princeton University, 
has published The Bishop Paddock Lectures for the year 1900, upon 
The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900; $1.50.) It is a sort of book which would have 
been written by an intelligent clergyman say thirty years ago. It will, 
perhaps, benefit those who have not faced the problems of modern . 
philosophy, science, and historical criticism. But to others it will be 
of no aid. We cannot recommend it as calculated to prove an aid to 
modern apologetics. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*ROGERS, ROBERT W. History of Babylonia and Assyria. New York: 
Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Two volumes. $5. 


ARTICLES. 


Driver, S. R. The Old Testament in the Light of Today. Zxfositor, 
January, pp. 27-49. 

After a résumé of the conclusions of Old Testament scholarship, this admirable 
address discusses three questions: (1) What bearing have these conclusions upon the 
inspiration of the Old Testament? (2) How do they affect the estimate which we 
form of its moral and doctrinal value? (3) What practical conclusions may be derived 
from them? Among the latter Professor Driver would class the unwisdom of teaching 
critical processes to young children, though not of a gradual presentation of the results 
of such processes to children at the age when their powers are maturing. He says: 
“It does not seem to me to be right or just that young men should be sent into the 
world with antiquated or untenable ideas about the Bible, which are no part of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and are no element in any creed.” 

And why should they? 

Hirscut, A. Textkritische Untersuchungen iiber das Buch Amos. 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1X, 1 (December 31, 1900), 
pp. 11-73. 

KAMPHAUSEN, A. Isaiah’s Prophecy concerning the Major-Domo of King 
Hezekiah. American Journal of Theology, January, 1901, pp. 43-74. 

LaGRANGE, R. P. Etudes sur les religions sémitiques. I: Les Sémites. 
Revue bibligue, January, 1901, pp. 27-54. 

ScuMIDT, N. The Book of Jeremiah. Mew World, December, 1900, pp. 
655-73. 

Van HOoNACKER, M. A. Notes sur l’histoire de la Restauration juive 
aprés l’exil de Babylone. I. Revue bibligue, January, 1901, pp. 5-26. 

WINTERBOTHAM, R. Nazareth and Bethlehem in Prophecy. L£xfositor, 
January, 1901, pp. 14-26. 

The special value of this paper lies in its frank avowal of the certainty that 
“we shall never quite get to the sacred writers’ point of view” in their combination of 
“an occasionally remarkable devotion to mere literal fulfilments with a more frequent 
and more remarkable freedom in dealing with the letter of prophecy.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*DRUMMOND, ROBERT J. The Relation of the Apostolic ‘Teaching to the 
Teaching of Christ: being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1g00. Pp. viii+ 
432. $4.50. 

FALCONER, JAMES W. From Apostle to Priest: A Study of Early Church 
Organization. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xi+ 292. $1.75. 

FouarD, ABBE CONSTANT. The Last Years of Saint Paul. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. xiii+326. $2. 

With this volume Abbé Fouard completes his scholarly series upon Paul. Protes- 
tant scholars cannot afford to neglect his work, for it is easy to allow for his natural 
predilections for Roman Catholic positions, and the volume abounds in stimulating 
and important information. 

MEYER, F. B. John the Baptist. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 
252. $I. 

This latest of his works is written in the author’s characteristic style. It can 
hardly be called expository; it is rather contemplative literature. The author occa- 
sionally mistakes imagination for history, but, on the whole, the book will be wel- 
comed by those in search of the sort of helpful devotional reading Dr. Meyer is so well 
qualified to furnish. 

ARTICLES. 


CoFFIN, C. P. Two Sources for the Synoptic Account of the Last Supper. 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1901, pp. 102-16. 

The two sources which have been combined in the synoptists are the Pauline, 
z.é., the material in Paul (and Luke), and the Petrine, the remainder of the synoptists’ 
account. Certain material, however, Mr. Coffin holds, was common to both. Paul 
declared that his knowledge of the events of the life of Jesus came, not from the 
apostles, but by revelation, and he was led to regard the Supper as replacing the Pass- 
over — an idea not to be found among the Jerusalem Christians. Mr. Coffin prefers the 
Petrine, in which there is no reference to the sacramental or memorial element given 
by Paul, as that of the eyewitness. 

A paper which has mistaken ingenuity for criticism. It further rests on what we 
believe to be a demonstrably false interpretation of Paul’s words as regards the source 
whence he obtained his “ gospel.” . 

Dar.iNnG, T.G. The Eschatology of Our Lord. Bible Student, February, 
IgOI, pp. 99-106. 
DENNEY, JAMES. The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. I: Intro- 
ductory. xfositor, January, 1901, pp. I-14. 
Hart, J. H. A. The Enmity in His Flesh, Eph. 2:14, 15. E£xfositor, 
February, Ig01, pp. 135-41. 

The obvious meaning of the passage is that the enmity was abolished “in the 

Lord’s own flesh, or mortal body.” Circumcision was the outward token of the enmity 
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between Jew and gentile. By fulfilling the law, and by his incarnation and passion, 

Jesus made law and its symbol, circumcision, no longer necessary. 

HeERSMAN, C: C. The Parable of the Unjust Steward. III. Bible Student, 

February, Ig901, pp. 92-8. 

HILGENFELD, A. Das Vorwort des dritten Evangeliums (Lk. 1:1-4). 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1X, 1 (December 31, 1900), 
pp. I-10. 

The positions of Blass, Zahn, Jiilicher, Weiss, and Wernle as to the purpose and 
origin of Luke’s gospel, especially the interpretation of its preface, are taken up and 
compared with Hilgenfeld’s own theory that Luke was written to constitute a gospel 
confirmation of the Pauline conception of Christianity. By “the things wherein thou 
wast instructed” is meant this Pauline conception. The earlier gospels were unsatis- 
factory because they failed to articulate with Paulinism ; and to supply this lack Luke 
wrote. For the popular two-document theory of the origin of the synoptic gospels 
his preface gives no support. 

Die synoptische Zweiquellen-Theorie und Papias von Hierapolis. 
Ibid., pp. 151-6. 

The current two-document theory of the origin of the synoptic gospels is based 
upon an interpretation of the famous quotation from Papias in Eusebius’ Church His- 
tory. It has been held that this passage refers to a narrative gospel corresponding to 
our Mark, and a discourse collection bearing the name of Matthew. A fresh examina- 
tion of the Papias passage, however, fails to sustain this view. His Mark does not 
seem to have been even prevailingly narrative, and if he meant to say that his 
Matthew was simply discourse material, in the complete disappearance of such a 
work we are confronted with an insoluble difficulty. Further, while his Matthew had 
undergone numerous translations, 2. ¢., reworkings, in Greek, Papias does not suggest 
that his Mark had been rewrought into any fuller gospel. He thus, like Luke in his 
preface, attests, not two, but many partial gospels; and whereas Luke sought to 
supplement the defects of some by the use of others, Papias resorted to such recollec- 
tions of apostolic teaching as he could personally glean from men whom he met. In 
short, for the current two-document theory he is no more a witness than is Luke. 
McSortey, J. Saint Paul the Apostle and Our Modern Life. Catholic 

World, January, 1901, pp. 428-40. 

Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Relation with Philosophy. The Imperial Policy and the Pagan Clubs. 
Importance of the Question in the Early Gentile Churches. St. John 
and St. Paul on Associations and Idolothyta. St. Peter, St. John, and 
St. Paul on Sacrificial Feasts. Exfosttor, February, 1901, pp. 93-I10. 

STALKER, JAMES. The Social Teaching of Jesus. Zxfosttor, February, 
IgOl, pp. 141-56. 

WARFIELD, B. B. The Fundamental Significance of the Lord’s Supper. 
Bible Student, February, 1901, pp. 77-83. 

The Lord’s Supper in its fundamental significance is just what the Passover meal 
was. As a sacrificial feast it is not the sacrifice, that is, the act of offering up 
Christ’s body and blood; it is, however, a sacrifice, that is, the body and blood of 
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Christ that were offered, which is eaten in it; and therefore it is presuppositive of the 
sacrifice as an act of offering, and implies that this act has already been performed 
once for all. 

The article, whose conclusion is thus summarized in this quotation, is a good 
illustration of the theological method of interpreting Scripture, though couched in 
historical vocabulary. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


ForsusH, W. B. The Boy Problem: A Study in Social Psychology. Albany, 
N. Y.: The Sabbath Literature Co., 1901. Pp. 40. $0.25. 

An exceedingly valuable study of boy-life. It contains much material very valu- 
able for ministers who are organizing boys’ clubs. Of one sentence we wish 
heartily to approve: “The dumping of children into Sunday school that the parents 
may go off Sundays is heathenish and abominable.” 


JACKSON, BLOOMFIELD. Twenty-five Agrapha. (Zarly Church Classics.) Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K., r900. Pp. 77. 

A very convenient collection of translations of the most important uncanonical 
sayings of Jesus. 

RITSCHL, ALBRECHT. The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon- 
ciliation. English translation, edited by H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. 
Macaulay. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Igoo. 
Pp. xii + 673. 

The importance of Ritschl is better recognized every year, and this translation 
of his great work is welcome. 

ARTICLES. 

CoBERN, C. M. The Higher Criticism. Methodist Review, January, 1901, 
pp. 92-8. 

On the whole, a very sensible discussion. 

Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII: Jesus Christ Our Redeemer. Catholic 
World, January, 1901, pp. 553-60. 

RICHARDSON, E.C. Theological Universities and Theology in the University. 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1901, pp. 97-101. 

The confusion over the function of theological training has two solutions: one, 
the resolution of the seminary itself into clearly defined departments of ministerial 
and graduate training; the other, the assumption by the university of its own proper 
task, and the corresponding abdication of this task by the seminary. In the latter he 
would include Greek and Hebrew—neither of which he is ready to say should be 
overlooked by the student for the ministry. Professor Richardson would also favor 
the university’s taking up the work of the first year of the seminary —a procedure, by 
the way, now possible for those who desire it in the University of Chicago. 
MCPHEETERS, W.M. _ Historical Method in Bible Study. Bzble Student, 

February, pp. 66-71. 

“Historical interpretation is an effort to ascertain the meaning and force of a 

writing by setting it in the light of an adequate knowledge of its origin. This will 
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include a knowledge of its author, of his interests, of his circumstances and surround- 
ings at the time of writing, of the local and general influences to which he was sub- 
jected, of the time in which he lived, its usages, ideas, institutions, spirit, interests, 
and the like. The postulates upon the historical interpreter are: (1) the words of an 
author do not necessarily reveal to the reader the mind of the author; (2) the author 
uses the language of his day in a sense intelligible to the people of his day; (3) it 
assumes that certain influences which we see at work today have always been at work 
and have always produced the same effects which we see them producing today; (4) 
the historical interpreter assumes that every age has its limitations, and that these are 
shared by the individuals of the age, and reflected in their productions; (5) that a part 
will be best understood when studied in relation to the whole of which it is a part. 
The historical interpreter endeavors to yield his thought to intellectual currents and to 
reconstruct by the historical imagination the period from which the writing proceeds. 
At the same time, one cannot make history by an act of the imagination. No recon- 
struction of history can do anything more than create a presumption that the thought 
of a particular writer will move along a particular line and be confined within a 
particular range. Nor should God be ignored as a factor in history. A wooden his- 
torical interpretation that refuses to make room for the free personality of man and 
the free personality of God is perhaps the worst and most dangerous perversion of 
hermeneutics.” 

A good description of the general characteristics of the historical method. 
STEVENS, G. B. Some Present-Day Conditions Affecting Theological Edu- 

cation. Mew World, December, 1900, pp. 674-86. 

Professor Stevens suggests this test as the one to decide what should go into 

theological lectures: What is it necessary that an intelligent preacher should know con- 


cerning the material of my department? He also believes Hebrew is as essential for 
a B.D.as Greek for A.B. His main conclusions are: (1) Theological seminaries should 
develop their standards of scholarship, but with a practical aim in view; (2) training 
should be both general and specific; (3) terms of admission and graduation should be 
more exacting. 

We differ as regards the necessity of every student’s having Hebrew as an indis- 
pensable prerequisite of a B.D. 
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